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THE WEEK. s+ceeserveees ssessssnereessersne 549) The Well-fed Labourer ......+..+. 561 | Parliament, distinguished himself yesterday week by moving a 
. RIO GIND sisciovemnmccreensecsenseree 562 +s : 
gorics oF THE DAY— Mr. Froude's “English in Ireland" 562 | Vote of censure on the late Administration for the abruptness of 


Mr. Smollett and Mr. Gladstone... 552 The Metrical Test Applied to Gree ° . ° / ” . - 
The Domesday Book of Scotland 553 a — seq | #48 dissolution ; and in the course of his speech he accused Mr. Glad- 


= eet poy sea oes The “ Savoir-faire ” of Bees 2 stone of committing a pious fraud, by hoodwinking honourable 
members with the pretence that he was going to resummon the old 


Parchase of the Irish Railways ... 556 | BooKs— 
The Future State of the Gold Coast 557 Victor Hugo's “Quatre-Vingt- ° P P 
563 | Parliament, when he was really only preparing a coup de grace 


The Beginning of the Endin Cuba 558 Treize" 563 











rs. Garrett-Anderson, M.D., on The Great Ice Age .,......ss00 eecceees 566 it: j i ‘ i 
Mes, Garrett tion ’ ol ae eo for it; indeed he spoke of the stratagem as having “ recoiled 
Lady Barker on COOKING «.+++.+000s 560 | Conent LITERATURE ....... _ 563 | Upon the trickster.” Mr. Gladstone’s conduct had been “ un- 








. 570 | generous to his friends, insolent to his opponents, and dis- 
-.| honest to the nation at large.” Adequate time for choosing 
| good representatives was as essential a privilege of large con- 
stituencies, as was the electoral privilege itself or the secrecy 
which protected its exercise; there was but one precedent (in 
1806) for a dissolution after Parliament had been already sum- 
moned for a given date for the despatch of business; and Mr. 
HE French papers have been full of reports as to the where- Smollett invited Parliament not only to condemn Mr. Gladstone, 
10 oe a omen The Republique Frangaise | but to provide against the possibility of such surprises in future. 
asserted that he was in Versai pie shoves named the house; but he | tye was seconded by Mr. Whalley without a speech, though in the 
was not there, and subsequent telegrams assert that he is still at ‘few laughter-interrupted remarks he made when Mr, Gladstone 
Frohsdorf, and only the Comte de Chambrun in Versailles. It | sat down, he was understood to complain of the dissolution 
a cee wd peg - oy a pre to ae and | as a personal injury to himself, inasmuch as it deprived 
his party er . “aa ow Ween Se Eee him of the luxury of staying in prison till the old 
ends, and the great debate on the organic laws begins. | parliament, of which he was a member, met to rescue 
He is to guide his party, who can, if they please, | him from the unconstitutional fate awarded him by the Chief 
throw out M. de Broglie or keep him in, or even make the | Justice of England. But if that was his hope, the dissolution 
Marshal's seat insecure. It does not much matter where he is, | was a great blessing for him, as it saved him from the mortifica- 
— nape —— ° a a agrees chivalric oe —— | tion, which must have been the result of learning that honourable 
ives. He is Bo and for - : ype 
crag as Tamar Zam vt meni ua he tin Mr Whey ion nh 
Philippe downwards, the race has been marked in France, | ° ee 
Spain, and Naples by the Stuart incapacity for being successful. 
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Mr. Gladstone's reply was a little too severe in tone, and hardly 
contemptuous enough in relation to the moral imputations on him. 


: ips He spoke sarcastically of ‘the authority and weight of the two 
I rdin “i 7 e1g 
to attack the Carlist communications. According to the latest distinguished gentlemen" who had censured him, and of “the 


intelligence, Marshal Concha on 29th April carried the heights of ‘almost immeasurable advantage” given to the motion by Mr. 

Las Munecas, and the Carlists retired along the whole line, | y,, ’ . : 

Suicides ti he desleed. Tho attack ?| Whalley’s countenance. He pointed out that while Mr. Smollett 
ogee dorteng.2-guapelrueawer nie oe charged him with ‘‘ cowardice” for refusing to meet again the 


Marshal Serrano, after a tedious delay, has apparently decided 


resumed in the morning, and is again reported from Madrid as 
successful, No conclusion has, however, yet been reached. It 
is, perhaps, more important for the welfare of Spain that Castelar 
has written a letter finally abandoning the Federal principle, 
which, he says, ends in Cantonal anarchy, and has declared for 
a Republic, Unionist and Conservative. 


| old Parliament, he inconsistently charged him with ‘“ audacity” 
| for dissolving it. But although Mr. Smollett’s name “ seemed 
| to give him a title to quote history,” what Mr. Smollett called 
‘history he (Mr. Gladstone) called romance. The modern history 
| of Mr. Smollett, the history of the Dissolution and its incidents, 


was as “musty” as any he could extract from the chronicles 


Mr. Cross has at last endeavoured to fulfil the promises made | of Egypt or Assyria, and yet on the strength of it,—not only 
by his party to the Publicans. He brought in his Bill on Monday, | false, but absurd and impossible as it was,—he and his colleagues 
and as the teetollers pronounce it disgraceful, and the publicans | were called “ tricksters.” Mr. Smollett, rising in his place, 
unsatisfactory, there is a strong presumption that it is pretty fair,| and half repudiating, but only half repudiating, this charge, 
The hours are extended to 12.30 p-m. in town, 11.30 in towns | Mr. Gladstone challenged him either to repeat or to withdraw it, 
above 10,000 inhabitants, and 11 in the country, and might just as ' and on his declining to explain again, remarked with eloquent in- 
well have been made half an hour later. The special provision | dignation, that when he could gain any advantage by rising to 
against adulteration is abolished, and the liquor-sellers left to the explain, Mr. Smollett was quite ready to do so, but when asked 
ordinary law, which would be quite severe enough, if the Alliance | whether he adhered to a charge of trickery against the late 
would only prosecute; but they, we imagine, thivk sound ' Ministers, ‘‘ he had not the decency, he had not the manliness to 
liquor might pro tanto spoil their case. The magistrates give an answer, but took refuge in ignoble silence.” On the 
are to use their discretion in endorsing a licence for the | Substance of Mr. Gladstone's apology for his policy, we have 
first offence, and persons building public-houses may obtain commented elsewhere ; with regard to the mere form of his reply 
licences before they are built. These rules seem fair, but we are | to Mr. Smollett, we can only say that it was curiously eloquent, 
a little doubtful about the return to the old system of police in- but rather too much so for the occasion. Artillery of a high 
terference only when order is to be maintained, as that generally | calibre of power is somewhat wasted on one or two blood- 
involves a summons of the police by people who do not want to | thirsty mosquitoes. 


summon them, The great thing, however, is to confine the trade | . 
s ‘ te The C admit Mr. Smollett for an appeal to 
to respectable people who do not want disorder, or to capitalists | The one precedent admitted by Mr. Smollett fo pp 


y : F . . ‘ | or Parli ad bee ‘ sd for 
who are afraid of it, and security for the licence tends directly the country after Parliament had been already summoned 0 
that way. If a licence is to be held, as it were, at the will of the | the despatch of business, was the case of the appeal by Lord 

- eee ery ae ee we re. | Grenville after Mr. Fox’s death in 1806. We doubt if 


Police, none but desperate men will become publicans, which 
would be an evil to everybody. The measure seems to have been 
received very quietly everywhere, and, let us hope, will set the 
dispute at rest, at least till the people are ready for better plans. 


| either the failure of the peace negotiations of that year,—Mr. 
'Smollett made the curious blunder of calling this the declaration 
‘of war,—or the question of religious toleration which had been 
eS. Gh aaa | hotly discussed, was the excuse for this abrupt appeal to the 

Mr. Smollett, political jester and some-time Conservative | country on that occasion. But the Ministry had lost great 
Member for Dumbartonshire, but who had no seat in the last prestige by Mr. Fox's death, and Lord Grenville thought that a 
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new evidence of the popular confidence in it would strengthen it 
for the prosecution of the war. And certainly he was so far 
justified that, brief and unfortunate as the administration was 
after the dissolution, the people returned a great majority in his 
favour, instead of resenting the manner of the dissolution. And 
though it is quite true that that manner of dissolution was 
sharply criticised in Parliament, by Mr. Canning amongst others, 
we do not know that Mr. Canning made much more impression 
on Parliament than Mr. Smollett himself. Mr. Gladstone was 
clearly quite right in saying that,—at all events with our modern 
long prorogations of Parliament,—it would be absurd for a pro- 
rogation to a given day to be supposed to affect the constitu- 
tional privilege of Ministers of selecting the time they think best 
for the dissolution of Parliament. We do not think Mr. Glad- 
stone’s selection a good one. But it was childish to propose to 
censure Ministers for using their discretion in the matter. 





The Daily News states that influential mediation is about to 
be offered between the farmers and the men, and the lock-out 
brought at once to an end. We suppose something of the kind 
is at hand, from a bitter letter from Colonel R. Rugegles-Brise 
in the Times of Friday. This gentleman, moderate on other sub- 
jects, seems on this to be carried out of himself, and a speech of 
his at Maldon will not be forgotten by the labourers when they 
get the vote. He now agrees with Sir E. Kerrison that if the 
Union rules are altered there may be a basis of accommodation 
found, but morosely adds:—‘‘ If our labour is by these means 
reduced to a minimum, as a landlord I have little fear, as an 
occupier [ have less. We shall grow less corn and more weeds, 
less meat will be produced, though thousands of acres will be 
laid down in grass; more wages will probably be earned by those 
who remain; much work will be left undone, but the consumer 
will be the sufferer.” Nonsense! the price of corn is not ruled by 
Essex landlords, but by the farmers of Ilinois and South Russia, 
while that of meat depends in a great degree on Ireland. The 
North-Essex farmers will lose nothing by dealing with Unions 
instead of labourers, though they may be compelled to farm a 
little better, and to remember that a crop of poppies, however 
heavy, does not pay. 

Mr. Faweett was not elected for Hackney with quite the rush 
we had hoped for, Mr. Stephenson and a portion of the Wesleyans 
objecting at the eleventh hour to his anti-Sabbatarian opinions, 
Of course Mr. Fawcett refused all compromise, and his gallantry 
seems to have brought him in, though not at the head of the 
poll. The return was—Mr. Holms, 10,906; Mr. Fawcett, 10,476 ; 
Mr. Gill, 8,994—the latter a decent vote, but deducting the 
publicans, not a heavy one. If the same persons, as would 
appear probable, voted for Mr. Holms and Mr. Fawcett, nearly 
20,000 electors must have abstained; but the vote for Hackney 
is never avery heavy one. It is remarkable that throughout the 
proceedings Mr. Faweett’s relation to India appeared to tell 
heayily in his favour, the only instance we know of the kind, 
and one which suggests that the mass of the electors know 
rather more of the great dependency than average Members 
believe. 

M. de Lesseps has, it is stated, submitted, but under protest, 
and not till Egyptian troops had taken possession of the Canal. 
Ilis Company, of course, backs him entirely, and it is evident 
that the maritime Powers interested in the work must, in the 
long run, buy out the shareholders. 
of their moral right by pretending to treat the Canal as private 
property, which, under their own agreements, it is not ; but it will 
be convenient to be rid of their claims. The Straits of Suez 


cannot be owned, any more than the Straits of Gibraltar. As we | 
expected, it was Mr. Disracli’s remark on M. de Lesseps’ reason- | 


ableness which is said to have made him for a moment so 


impracticable. 

Lord Carnarvon took an opportunity on Monday to state 
that Captain Glover would receive the K.C.M.G. and a grant 
from the Gold-Coast funds, and his chief assistants the C.M.G. 
anda smaller sum. It appears there is no precedent for asking 
for English money for purely Colonial service, but we do not see 
why an Indian precedent should not do, and there must be plenty 
Does not Lord Lawrence hold an English as well as an 
However, the 
In answer 


of them, 
Indian grant, and did not Lord Hardinge also ? 
grant is a capital comment on Mr. Holms’s proposal. 
to a very good speech of Mr. Hanbury on Monday asking the 
Ilouse not to recede from the Gold Coast—a proposal we have 
discussed elsewhere—the Member for Hackney advocated an im- 
It follows that we are to tax Fantees for defend- 


mediate retreat. 


They have forfeited much | 


| ing them, and then leave them defenceless, a proposition which 
if we may not call it cynical, is at least austere. Clearly that is 
not the course Her Majesty’s Government intend to advocate ; 


Election petitions are puzzling. At Windsor, the Judge 
held Mr. Gardner's conduct in building 220 cottages and 
| giving presents of coals to their inmates highly blameworthy 
but did not unseat him; while at Stroud both members. 
| have been unseated, because some injudicious friends, without 
| their knowledge or authority, gave entertainments to some 
| electors, who, for aught anybody knows, voted the other way. 
| That decision, of course, places it in the power of any unserupu- 
| lous elector to unseat the candidate he hates by treating on his 
behalf. At Wakefield bribery was admitted, and Mr. Green lost 
| his seat, but with no disability imposed ; while at Petersfield the 
| Liberal member, Mr. Nicholson, was seated on scrutiny by a ma- 
| jority of several votes. ‘The examination of the names in this ease. 
| showed that the strongest pledges had been broken, and that 
| this form of lying is considered by the electors highly comie, 
Finally, in Barnstaple it was shown that a club had organised 
| itself to be bought, but could not get enough, not more than 
| 7s. 6d. a head; a fatal witness against the members swore that 
| he was drunk when he made his statement ; the Judge, Justice 
| Mellor, declined pretty much to believe anybody except the 
sitting members, and they both kept their seats. We suppose 
election practice will settle itself by and by, but at present the 
Judges, though immovable when the law is clear, as in the 
Stroud case, have too much discretion in believing or disbelieving 
They are bothered by the absence of the accustomed 





witnesses. 
jury. 

Mr. Cross has rebound the Scotch counties to the Liberal 
party. If there is one subject upon which the Scotch farmers 
are determined, it is that the ground-game shall belong to them, 
and not to the landlord, who has no more right to turn rabbits 
and hares among their crops than to turn wolves loose in Princes 
Street, Edinburgh. Mr. McLagan on Wednesday moved the 
second reading of his Bill for abating the nuisance, but Mr. Cross 
opposed it, saying there must be one law for the Three Kingdoms, 
and that the game question could not be settled without a re- 
vision of the law of trespass. Mr. McLagan’s Bill was therefore 
thrown out by 192 to 127, The farmers of England, who return 
the county members, will take notice that their especial friends do 
not intend to get rid of their especial enemies, unless indeed they 
can get a law passed which will make England impassable. Mr. 
Cross admitted that Mr. McLagan’s Bill made winged game more 
safe, but it took hares and rabbits out of the category of game,. 
and “the Government objected to the vital principle of the 


measure.” 














But little news of the Bengal Famine has been published this 
week, and that little is summed up in the sentence from the 
Viceroy,—‘ Distress increasing daily.” There was a debate, how- 
ever, on Friday week on the famine policy, which came to very 
little. ‘The Duke of Argyll praised Lord Northbrook to the skies, 
and said he himself left everything to him, a most astounding, 
though no doubt most generous statement. The plain fact of 
| the matter is, that the Viceroy, beyond buying 100,000 tons of 

grain, trusted to private trade, or as he said afterwards at the 
Conference, to the relief of distress by the public. On 22nd No- 
| vember he was informed that if he did not buy, the Secretary of 
State would; on 29th November, a distinct Cabinet order to do more 
was forwarded to him, and it was then, and only then, that the 
| great stocks were laid in, he having, on November 25, foyr days 
| before, declared 250,000 tons to be “ the extreme demand,” and 
| of this he had only 100,000 tons. If the Duke of Argyll likes to 
sacrifice his own reputation for foresight to that of his nominee, 
/let him, but there are the telegrams in the first five pages of the 
| Blue-book. Orders like those are not hints, or “suggestions 
‘either. It is equally generous and equally incorrect to say Lord 
| Northbrook, twelve days after the first alarm, sketched out 
| his policy, and never receded from it. At the Conference 
| held twelve days after (November 10) the Viceroy ordered defini- 
| tively that State relief should be by public works, and the help- 
less be left to the charity of the public, a scheme exactly opposed 
to that of village relief now being carried out. We entirely 
admit the energy of the Viceroy, but the foresight was with the 
Duke of Argyll. 

A curious bit of secret history came out in Lord Salisbury’s 
speech on the same subject. He said he had recently received a 
letter from Lord Northbrook pointing out that the mortality among 
the children was beyond the power of the Government to control. 
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Grant it, though it is not beyond its power under the village-relief ! A curious incident in the debate was Mr. Bentinck’s citation 
system, and how does that justify the exclusion of the children | of the Pail Malls statement that long before the late Government 
from those reports of the number of deaths by famine, reports retired, Sir Alexander Milne and his professional colleagues laid their 
only just discontinued, when it was found that in the face of them | view as to the need of considerable further outlay on the Navy be- 
no great subscription was obtainable? Lord Northbrook may be fore Mr. Goschen, and that Mr. Goschen laid the statement before 
everything the Marquis of Salisbury says he is, but he clearly is | the Cabinet, not being willing to ignore the representations made 
not able to get true reports from the underlings on whom that | to him on his own authority. That, said Mr. Bentick, is a state- 
duty falls. We can prove that one local officer reported more than | ment which is tolerably clear, whereon Mr. Goschen interposed,— 
twenty deaths himself as “ starvation deaths,” before the Viceroy | ‘‘and intolerably false,”"—much to the grief of the Pall Mall, 
reported home the total deaths at twenty-one. which desires to make out that it comes to much the same thing 
careeenenneeneemnsneeie ; : | whether a permanent officer of the department gives his Chief 
A conversation as to Dr. Tait’s Public Worship Regulation Bill | advice before the Estimates are finally settled, which that Chief 
took place in the House of Lords on Monday, when the Duke of | partly accepts and partly rejects, or whether the same officer 
Marlborough appealed to the Archbishop of Canterbury to give |Jodges a formal protest with him on the insufficiency of 
a longer delay of the second reading than till Thursday (which | the Naval Estimates, which the First Lord, shrinking from 
was the day at that time proposed), in order that the Bill might be | deciding the matter by his own authority (in fear, of course, 
fairly considered by Convocation. Dr. Tait replied that it was|of the Prime Minister's economy- mania), lays before the 
impossible to give both the Convocations of Canterbury and | (Cabinet. Now it strikes us that the difference between the 
of York time to consider it without a whole year’s delay, and | false rumour and the truth, is precisely the difference between 
that the question at issue in the Bill had already been considered | the normal action of a department and a most grave and em- 
by the Convocation of Canterbury, and that the Bill was in some | phatic departure from it, taken on purpose to compel attention 
respects founded on the report formerly made; but as the Marquis | to a menacing peril ; and further, that it is the difference between 
of Bath accused the Archbishop of “ indecent haste,” and Lord | q First Lord who feels that he may judge of the requirements of 
Cairns, while deprecating the Marquis’s impetuosity, himself urged | the Navy for himself, and one who stands in such fear of his col- 
more time, the Archbishop was compelled to yield, though delay leagues that he shirks the responsibility. If that makes no kind 
is against the Bill, as it always is against a solution of a vexed | of difference between truth and grossly misleading error, what 
question which will not hold water ; but the conversation showed | does ? 
that the Conservatives are even more hostile to the Bill than 
the Liberals. And on Liberal grounds alone,—the grounds of| Count Arnim, till quite lately the German ambassador at Paris, 
comprehension, —we are convinced that it should not pass. and formerly Prince Bismarck’s envoy at Rome, has evidently 
thrown over the ecclesiastical policy of his former chief. In a 
letter just published to Dr, Dillinger, he not only says that if 
the proper diplomatic proceedings had been taken before the 
opening of the Council, the Pope would have resembled “ the 
hero who went forth to conquer the world, but returned home 
because it began to rain”; but he implies severe blame of what 
is now being done :—*‘' If they had succeeded in choking in the 
germ the prolific weeds which have been fostered by the Council, 
we should not now be entangled in an incomprehensible quag- 
mire, which brings once more into question that which seemed to 
have become long ago the common good of Christianity,”—that 
is, we suppose, the principle of toleration, Clearly Count Arnim 
is not likely to serve Prince Bismarck again. 








The debate in Convocation has been, as yet, exceedingly ill 
reported, but we are surprised to find Dean Stanley on the 
whole supporting the jurisdiction which the Bill gives to the 
Bishops. Ile thought the Bishops should be trusted with a 
summary power of dealing with complaints as to the mode of 
worship, as they thought best. From the Liberal point of view, 
we suppose this means that a few Bishops would be found to 
favour the omissions for which the Broad Churchmen wish, and 
that Liberal clergymen must take refuge in their dioceses, while 
most of the Bishops would restrain unpopular excesses of ritual 
out of mere love of power. But we can’t say we quite wish to 
depend on such considerations as these. A few Bishops would 
certainly be enthusiastic enough to pay no attention to the wishes 
of the laity on a matter of ritual, and very few would pay enough 
attention on a subject like the Athanasian Creed. Now, as the 
clergy are evidently at last compelled to see that the laity must have 
avoice in the question of ritual, the more we press home the oppor- 
tunity, the more chance we shall have of putting the Church on 
an intelligible basis. It is intolerable that this matter should 
be left to the caprices of the prelates and the clergy. As far as 
we can see, Dr. Tait’s Bill so leaves it. For it gives a Bishop 
power to determine whether he will hear a case or not, power to 
decide on the delicate question of costs, and power to enforce 
his decision pending an appeal. That seems to us pretty much 
like power to do as he likes. 





Baron Bramwell seems to have been greatly shocked by the 
case of an illiterate voter at Stroud who had not a clear idea of 
what a Liberal and a ‘Tory mean. Has the Baron a good, easily 
describable notion himself? After all, the man did know who 
Mr. Gladstone was, and that he was a Liberal. He did not know 
who Mr. Disraeli was, nor that he was a Tory, but that last was 
pardonable,for he is not a Tory at all; andasfor the man’signorance 
of the name, probably Baron Bramwell did not pronounce it after 
the vulgar fashion. Household suffrage, as we always pointed 
out, was not meant to secure government by political knowledge 
or judgment. But a vast deal of gross and crass ignorance is 
TT consistent with a fair knowledge of the drift of your political 

The Naval debate of last week was resumed on Thursday by | interests. 

Mr, Samuda, and ended in a considerable discomfiture for Mr. ee ee ee 

Ward Hunt, who, as well as his own Secretary, Mr. Egerton, | ‘Twelve years ago, Mr. C. Hall, of Bath, became a clerk in the 
had to explain, not without humiliation, that all the talk about | London and Westminster Bank, but two years ago he burt his 
“paper fleet” and ‘dummy ships” had not been intended as | knee and resigned. He then married Miss Howarth, a ward of 
inconsistent with the assertion that the English Fleet is quite | his father’s, and daughter of Mr. Howarth, a local musician, who 
able at a moment's notice to hold its own against the combined | had died, leaving seven orphans. After their marriage, Charles 
navies of all Europe, to hold the Mediterranean as well, and Hall and his wife went to Ilfracombe, where they attempted to 
after a year’s or fifteen months’ preparation, at the most, to seal poison themselves with opium. The attempt failed, and Charles 
up every port in which an enemy may be lying. Mr. Childers’s | Hall was imprisoned for three months, during which time his 
speech, which was quite exhaustive, and even: too forbearing to | Wife was delivered of a child, On his liberation, Hall assisted his 
somewhat unscrupulous foes, was, indeed, accepted by his op- brother, a gaselier manufacturer, while the wife obtained, six 
ponents as containing mere truism,—only there were certain | weeks ago, a situation in London. He announced that he should 
things not yet done which ought to be done, and which would make | g° to London also, joined his wife, and with her started for Paris, 
the Fleet more powerful still, and put more ships than there are | where they took a room in the Hotel de Pétersbourg, and were in 
now at the disposal of the admirals on foreign and colonial | the morning found dead, clasped in each other's arms. ‘They had 
stations. ‘Chat is all very satisfactory, but if that be what taken prussic acid. ‘They were devotedly attached to each other, 
talk about “paper fleet” and “ dummy ships” implies, | and there is no suspicion of murder, though the husband pro- 
it might fairly be said that such talk is rather a ruse de | bably took his dose later than the wife. Double suicides occur 
guerre to deceive possible opponents, than adapted to instruct _every day, but we never remember one before as to the cause of 
the English people. If Mr. Ward Hunt intended to say that, | Which conjecture was so utterly at fault. The only conceivable 
Strong as we are, it might be convenient to be stronger, and that | theory is that the wife was aware of her husband's fixed decision 
he intended to make us stronger, he might have said so, and not | to commit suicide, and resolved not to outlive him. 

indulged in the ‘ pious fraud’ of alarming us needlessly, by way caaegimmaimnaane 

of helping out a vigorously constructive Naval policy. Consols were on Friday 923-92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—_—_~>—— 
MR, SMOLLETT AND MR. GLADSTONE. 
™ scene on Friday week in the House of Commons when 
Mr. Smollett fired his blazing broadsides of jocular 
political insolence into Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Gladstone 


‘ ras 
when making the appeal to the people that he did not need 
rest at all, but wanted to be confirmed in power for five or gj 
years more, and tried to bribe the constituencies by enaitesen 
promises of relief from taxation to fulfil his hopes, 

No wonder that Mr. Gladstone resented Mr. Smollett’s 
imputations, in the truth of which no one who has real] 
studied Mr. Gladstone’s political character could even for ® 


replied with proud hauteur, with keen sarcasms, with indig-| moment have concurred. But the worst of the matter wag 
nant resentment, with anxious historical precedents, and yet| not the coarseness, which refuted itself, but the difficulty of 


with the clear evidence in all he said that he did not think 
either the House or the country would entirely appreciate his 
reply and appraise Mr. Smollett’s criticisms at the exact 
rate which he himself assigned to them, was almost as 
much of a parable of life, as of a particular aspect 
of a particular political crisis. Mr. Smollett did but 
speak with the tongue and give expression to the 
natural mind of vulgar political suspicion, judging by the 
ordinary standards of worldly common-sense and cunning 
what the motive of Mr, Gladstone’s course had been. Mr. 
Gladstone, on his side, was profoundly conscious how false this 
estimate was, and how utterly it distorted his own concep- 
tion of his own motives. But the more he strove to 
make this evident to the House of Commons, the more 
painfully conscious he became of the subtlety of some of 
the shades of difference by which the policy he had chosen 
could alone be discriminated from the policy painted on 
the coarse canvas of Mr. Smollett’s historical picture. It 
was a parable of the world, easy in its own political morality, 
and consequently disposed to put a vulgar construction on the 
dubious acts of others, holding up the distorting mirror of its 
own selfish theory of life, to a refined and lofty mind, accus- 
tomed within itself so to blend its highest and its poorest motives, 
and to transform the latter with the fine flavour of the former, 
that the coarse and broad interpretation suddenly given to its 
purposes by the world at large at once provokes indignation and 
causes painful enlightenment. Let the most refined man look at 
his own expression in the bow] of a spoon, see his smile broaden- 
ing into an unmeaning grin, his eyes starting out of their 
sockets, his whole countenance widened into a “ foolish face 
of praise,” and it will be surprising if he is not a little 
shocked at the elements of folly in him which the false 
mirror seems so happy in singling out and exaggerating. 
What a false mirror will thus do for the finest expression, 
Mr. Smollett did for Mr. Gladstone,—suggested the most 
unpleasing distortions of his real errors, suppressed all that 
was lofty in his motives, and made him appear a crafty and 
blundering “ trickster,” instead of what he always was, an am- 
bitious and strenuous, but thoroughly lofty-minded statesman, 
by no means incapable of mistaking a tenacious love of 
success for pure political disinterestedness, but quite incapable 
of using as a bid for power what he even suspected to be a 
policy which he would have condemned had it been brought 
forward by his opponents. However, the world is pretty 
sure to divine the commonest elements in a public man, and 
will often ignore altogether his best elements. And Mr. 
Smollett, on Friday week, was no bad epitome of the vulgar 
world,—that is, of the constituencies in their most earthly 
mood, not the mood in which they make a political idol of a 
conscientious statesman, and attribute to him all the great quali- 
ties they love to believe in in their dreams, but the mood in 
which they scent the attempt to overreach them in a bargain, and 
glory in their own minute acquaintance with the holes and 
earths whereto that sort of cunning leads its owner to betake 
himself. The view Mr. Smollett briefly developed yesterday 
week was that Mr. Gladstone had planned a great political 
surprise, for the sake of gaining the advantage which a sudden 
dissolution must give a party in a great majority; that 
he prorogued Parliament in November till the fifth of 
February, then to meet for the despatch of business, not 
without an idea of dissolving it before that day should 
arrive; that, later, ‘circulars were sent out from 
the Treasury advising the friends of Ministers to attend 
at the opening of the Parliament which was never to meet ;” 
that Mr. Gladstone, only two or three days before the dissolu- 
tion, rose from his sick-bed to meet a deputation introduced by 
the semi-republican Member for Newcastle, and to take counsel 
with them how further to tinker the Constitution in a session 
of Parliament that was never to be convened; and that by 
these devices “all suspicion was allayed,” and “the pious 
fraud was consummated.” And to this vulgar reading 


of Mr. Gladstone’s conduct, Mr. Smollett added the amiable 
criticism that Mr. Gladstone, who had long been professing and 
still professed to need rest and retirement, suddenly discovered 

















making clear to the public the curiously complex sort of 
motive by which Mr. Gladstone really had been led to 4 
course decidedly eccentric, and as it turned out, unwelcome 
because unintelligible to the country at large. The truth 
certainly was that in November Mr. Gladstone no more con- 
templated dissolving Parliament than he contemplated repeal- 
ing the Union. No doubt he did contemplate as early as 
August a great financial proposal, and no doubt he believed 
that if he could dissolve upon it in case he was embarrassed 
by Parliament in carrying it through, he should have a ye 
favourable chance of renewing the strength and restoring the 
discipline of the Liberal party. No one who knows Mr. Glad- 
stone would ever have supposed for a moment that he prepared 
stealthily a great surprise for the country, in order to gain 
a small party advantage. But in all probability, as he 
meditated his financial scheme, and contemplated the possi- 
bility of disclosing it to a hostile and worrying Parliament, 
whose bad reception of it might have taken from it all 
its gloss and brilliance, he became conscious of a greater and 
greater distaste for submitting it to the last Parliament, 
especially as every fresh election seemed to give new heart to 
his opponents, till at last, when the financial results of three- 
quarters of the year were in his bands, and he saw the clear 
practicability of his scheme, it suddenly occurred to him that 
what might conquer the country after being submitted to the 
hostile criticism of a disorganised and unfavourable Par-. 
liament, might much more conquer the country if made the 
ground of a direct appeal; for which course, too, there was 
the further argument, which he urged forcibly on Friday week, 
that it would gain time instead of wasting it, since a dissolution 
in the spring would certainly waste more time than a dissolution 
at a moment when nearly fourteen days of the vacation had 
still to run. Such were, we suspect, Mr. Gladstone’s real 
motives for a dissolution which no doubt was almost as sudden 
a change of purpose to himself as it seemed to the world at 
large. No doubt, indeed, when he received the Newcastle 
deputation he must have known his own mind, but there 
could have been nothing but folly in anticipating the proper 
and formal mode of giving his purpose to the world, even if 
the policy resolved on had then received the Queen’s assent and 
the assent of his colleagues, as it probably had not. But Mr. 
Gladstone needed a more complete justification than such rea- 
sons as we have given for a dissolution not merely so abrupt, but 
so unusual in its form, since it in fact laid a provisional budget be- 
fore the country, instead of merely stating general principles and 
measures, and reserving for Parliament, unfettered by previous 
pledges, the full right to judge of the relation between the re- 
sources of the country and the remissions of taxation proposed. 
And we suspect that he found it extremely hard to assign such 
a justification. He appears to have thought, indeed, that he 
had a precedent in Sir Robert Peel’s address to the electors of 
Tamworth on the dissolution of 1834, but we have read that 
address very carefully since he referred to it, and find nothing 
in it of the character he gives it. There is not, indeed, @ 
single financial proposal submitted to the country in it, and it 
seems to us, therefore, completely to fail as a precedent for 
Mr. Gladstone’s recent procedure. It is true, no doubt, that 
in 1852 Mr. Disraeli did briefly promise the farmers to attempt 
to relieve them of some of the taxes which were burdens on agri- 
culture, but that was rather a matter of policy,—the Free-trade 
policy reversed,—than a proposal to abolish an approved tax, on 
the strictly financial ground that it could be spared without 
injury to the public service, a matter of which surely Parlia- 
ment, and not the constituencies, is the only fit judge. Indeed, 
it seems to us that the false step of laying a Budget before the 
country, and asking the constituencies to send up a Parliament 
to vote it, instead of laying it before Parliament, and then, if 
necessary, appealing to the country on the question of conli- 
dence or no confidence in the Administration, has not been put 
in any better light by Mr. Gladstone’s reply to Mr. Smollett. 
It is objectionable partly because Parliament alone can judge 
of and discuss matters of this kind, matters of which constl- 
tuencies, only too eager usually to be rid of taxation, though 
they did not show themselves so this time, are very ba 
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judges. And it is still more objectionable when the pro- 
al is simply to relieve the country of a burden for which no 
Fines is to be proposed, because in that case the effect 
must be to encourage a vicious kind of Dutch auction be- 
tween opposite parties,—a competition as to which of them 
will ask for the least amount of taxation. And, indeed, 
this result was actually produced to some degree in the 
recent appeal to the constituencies, since Mr. Disraeli, at least 
till after the borough elections were over, spoke of the Income- 
tax as if the Tories were just as anxious to get rid of it as 
the Liberals. We hold, then, that the objection of principle 
to Mr. Gladstone’s course in this case is hardly removable, 
and certainly was not diminished by either of his prece- 
dents. The truth no doubt was, that while utterly incapable 
of a “trick,” Mr. Gladstone was far more influenced than he 
himself knew by his aversion to meet again a Parliament in 
which he had been exposed to so many mortifications last 
year, and also a little perhaps by his natural wish to use the 
prilliant character of the financial prospects he was able to 
hold out, in a direct appeal to the country, before his pro- 
ramme had been spoiled by a sulky Parliamentary reception. 
Mr. Smollett’s view of the case was, we believe, vulgar and 
erroneous. But it ought to show Mr. Gladstone how the 
vulgar opinion of the world is sure to misjudge dubious acts ; 
how inevitably it detects and exaggerates the least disinterested 
elements in them into gross selfishness or cowardice; how 
sure it is to find evil motives where there were none in the 
attendant circumstances ; how utterly incapable it is of under- 
standing a complex state of mind; and how important, there- 
fore, plainness and simplicity of purpose are to a statesman who 
would guide a great people. Mr. Smollett cannot have done 
much harm of any kind to Mr. Gladstone by his coarse invec- 
tive; he may have done him a real service, if he teaches him 
how the commoner class of minds misread a policy of which 
the true aim is at least not obvious, and not quite justifiable, 
while another aim, which to some men would be the natural 
one to assume, though unworthy of its author, is perfectly level 
to a somewhat ignoble popular imagination. 





THE DOMESDAY BOOK OF SCOTLAND. 


\ E wonder if the Domesday Book of Scotland is satis- 
factory to Lord Derby? His object in moving for 
the remarkable record which has just been presented to Par- 
liament, and which will hereafter exercise no small influence 
upon politics, was to dissipate a popular delusion, viz., that 
the land of Great Britain belonged to very few persons, 
indeed, as it was imagined, to less than 30,000 individuals. 
He maintained that there was no authority for this belief, that 
there were probably half-a-million owners of the soil, and 
requested an inquiry so full as to include a nominal roll of 
every man or woman owning more than one acre, or holding 
land on a lease of not less than ninety-nine years. The 
Peers, who knew perfectly well that if the limit were fixed low 
enough, and the long leases of the cities included, the 
number of owners would seem large, consented, and the 
first Division of the New Domesday Book—that for Scotland 
—has now been presented to both Houses. It is an admirable 
return, a monument of patient research and indomitable in- 
quisitiveness, and requires but two improvements to be 
perfect. The first is a separation between leaseholders 
and freeholders, the absence of which greatly and, in 
our judgment, unfairly increases the apparent num- 
ber of the latter; and the second is a note to remind 
the reader that the person mentioned has property in 
more than one county. Apart from this, the work has been 
most patiently done; but whether Lord Derby, who understands | 
statistics, will approve the result, is a most doubtful question. 
Of course the Tory papers, reading the Abstract, and finding 
that the total number of owners is stated at 131,530, have | 
raised their usual psean of exultation over “ those prejudiced | 
Liberals”; but unfortunately the statement is true only to the | 
ear, being in the sense in which the inquiry was ordered 
ludicrously and flagrantly false. Nobody was inquiring about 
borough property, or about the owners of single cottages with | 
less than an acre round them, and apart from these two | 

| 





classes, the whole of Scotland outside the cities is owned or 


no use in itself, but indicating the presence of an unusual num- 
ber of enormous proprietors. This, accordingly, we find to be the 
case, there being no less than 106 who hold more than 20,000 
acres of land, and among them 52 who hold more than 50,000 
acres. We give a list of these men, drawn up as accurately as 
we can manage, the only doubtful case in our own mind being 
the Duke of Roxburghe, who must have a fourth estate some 

where which we have failed to find, and the list shows past all 
doubt or question that 106 persons hold within a fraction half 
the whole extent of Scotland. From the method of calculation 
we have adopted, two or three men may have more than we 
have said—for example, Balfour of Whittinghame, whom it 
is necessary to hunt through an actuary—but no one can hold 
less. Moreover, we have sternly omitted every man just under 
the 20,000 acres, the single exception being Lord Lothian, 
who must have some outlying bit sufficient to make up his frac- 
tional difference. One man alone in his own right and his 
wife’s holds more than a fifteenth of the entire area of the 
kingdom, and 21 men own nearly a third, a proportion pro- 
bably exceeding anything known in Western Europe. There 
are vast estates in South Italy, no doubt, and in Austria and 
in Spain; but except in the instance of grandees of the latter 
country, they are held by families, and not by individuals. We 
have abstained rigidly from adding anything to the avowed 
ownership of the individual, except, in one or two cases, his 
predecessor's “ Trusts,” which, on expiry, rejoin the main 
property—and this is the result :— 











Acres, Acres. 

Duke of Sutherland .., 1,176,343) Sir J. Gladstone......... 45,000 
Duchess of Sutherland 149,879) | H. G. M. Stewart ...... 45,000 
Sir J. Matheson ......... 406,070) Mackenzie of Coul...... 43,000 
Mr. A. Matheson ...... 220,4335 | Cluny Macpherson...... 42,000 
Earl of Breadalbane ... 437,696 Go POR ivveceviccenses v0 39,500 
Duke of Buccleugh ... 432,183 Earl of Abinger.......++ 39,500 
Earl of Seafield ......... 306,000 Duncan Davidson ...... 38,000 
Mr. Evan Baillie ...... 300,000 E. J. S. Blair ........0006 37,000 
Earl of Stair ........000 270,000 SirW.GordonCumming 36,400 
Duke of Richmond...... 255,000 Sir R. Anstruther ...... 36,000 
Duke of Athole 194,000 Mrs. Cathcart .......00+0. 36,000 
Duke of Hamilton 183,000 Lady Menzies.........+. + 85,000 
Duke of Argyll 175,000 Sir A. D. Stewart ..... . 83,000 
Sir K. Mackenzie of R. S. Menzies........0000 33,000 

Galsteah .cccsecesscocce 164,680 Sir R. Menzies .......+ 32,700 
Macleod of Macleod ... 141,700 Stuart of Lochearron... 32,400 
Ear! of Dalhousie ..... - 136,000 Duncan Darroch......... 32,000 
Lord Macdonald ,.,...... 130,000 Sir S. M. Lockhart 31,500 
The Mackintosh......... 124,000 Earl of Hopetoun ,..... 30,000 
Earl of Fife..........00006 113,000 D. R. Williamson ,..... 29,500 
Sir C. W. Ross ......... 110,400 Sir T. Colebrooke ...... 29,000 
Cameron of Lochiel ... 109,500 Busta Estate .........++ 29,000 
Duke of Portland ...... 106,000 Dowager Lady Ashbur- 
Sir G. M. Grant ......... 103,000 GON avccscccoccecoccsoese 28,800 
Mr. E. Ellice ... ........ 99,500 Sir G. Dunbar............ 27,000 
The Chisholm............ 94,500 Colonel D. Macpherson 26,800 
Marquis of Bute......... 93,000 Mackenzie of Kintail... 25,500 
Sir J. O. Orde  .......00 81,000 C. H. D. Moray ......... 25,000 
BalfourofWhittinghame 81,000 Sir R. M.Shaw-Stewart 25,000 
Marquis of Huntly...... 80,000 Bruce of Symbister ... 25,000 
Mr. J. Malcolm ..,...... 80,000 Lady Nicolson ......... 25,000 
Baroness Willoughby GrantofRothiemurchus 24,500 

SHORT corvsonses.cscee 76,800 J. H. Macdonald......... 24,000 
Marquis of Ailsa ...... 76,000 Earl of Lauderdale 24,000 
Grant of Glenmorriston 74,600 Major Cameron .......+ 24,000 
Meyrick Bankes......... 70,000 H. A. Jolnstono........ 24,000 
Duke of Montrose ...... 68,000 Mrs. Mary Robertson 24,000 
eee 67,000 R. A. Oswald ..c.ccccccse 24,000 
Sir J. Colquhoun ...... 67,000 Earl of Eglinton......... 23,000 
Earl of Airlie ..........06 65,000 Sir J. Fergusson........ - 22,600 
Mr. J. J. H. Johnstone 64,000 Earl of Southesk ...... 22,500 
Mackenzie of Dundonell 64,000 J.C. J. Brodie ..... vee =, 400 
Ear] of Aberdeen ...... 63,500 D. Carnegie  .....eccoeee 22,200 
Lord Middleton ......... 63,000 Mr. D. Ogilvy.......00++6 22,000 
Countess of Home...... 62,000 Earl of Rosebery ...... 21,000 
Earl of Moray........0+0 61,700 Macpherson of Glen- 
Duke of Roxburghe ... 60,000 CEUTEE cccccccce -crececee 21,000 
Earl of Dunmore ...... 60,000 Marquis of Tweeddale 20,000 
Sir J. Ramsden ......... 60,000 Sir H. Hf. Campbell ... 20,000 
Oe A 60,000 eS ee 20,000 
E. H. Scott (Harris)... 59,700 Br, A, FeOG0F sci cveccesse 20,000 
Sir C. W. A. Ross ....... 55,000 Colonel Farquharson... 20,000 
Ble 5. RidGal ...cccccsses 54,500 W. Macdonald............ 20,000 
Earl of Wemyss......... 52,000 Marquis of Lothian ... 20,000 
J. G. M. Heddle......... 50,400 E.C.Sutherland Walker 20,000 
Ear! of Cawdor ......... 46,000 ‘sieiemniniaalias 

Total ...... 9,350,884 


The popular idea that the Duke of Sutherland owns an entire 


county is not true, as Sir C. W. Ross has 55,000 acres, and 


Sir James Matheson owns a petty morsel of 18,500 


leased by 17,151 persons, of whom a large section own less acres in Sutherlandshire, and Gordon Macleod has 11,000, 


than 20 acres. 


one acre—many hundreds own but two—even by a lease | 


This number includes all who own even | and E. ©. Sutherland-Walker 20,000, and there are nineteen 
other freeholders of more than 100 acres; but the Duke 


which was originally given for 99 years, and shows that the | does own with his wife, the Countess of Cromartie—where, 
average ownership of Scotland, which contains nineteen by the way, they have not apparently an acre—more than the 
millions of acres, is a block of 1,100 acres,—a result of ; entire surface of any county in England except Yorkshire 
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and Lincolnshire. 

that the Duke of Argyll owns Argyllshire, his share being | shire. There are tracts of immense extent where the landlord 
less than a tenth ; but he and the other Campbell, the Earl of | could no more do what is needed to be done than he could 
Breadalbane, own 340,000 acres of it between them, stretching pay the National Debt, and is merely in the capitalist’s wa: 
from the Western Isles to the Eastern frontier of the county, | What would not Arran become in the hands of Thomas 
where Lord Breadalbane’s Perthshire property carries on the | Brassey? A million might be spent in Skye, and spent to 
story to the head of Loch Tay. We have taken no account of | pay, for Skye ought to be the Oberland of Scotland ;. but who 
families, and have no room for petty lairds with only 10,000 | is to spend it with the present tenure? And now, as we 
write, we read in the Echo that Skye, which once sent g0 extra. 


or 15,000 acres; but no one can read the Scotch “ Domes- | 
day Book,” with its columns of properties held by Campbells, | ordinary a proportion of its men to the Army, is to be left 
population, the people at last having resolyed 


Kerrs, Scotts, Stewarts, Macleods, Ramsays, and so on, with- almost without 

out perceiving how ownership has been developed. The | that they will depart to lands where they are sure of meat 
Chiefs’ right to a part of the produce of the soil has gradually | instead of an almost perennial deficiency of oatmeal, If the 
hardened into ownership ; and where they have split their | Domesday Book of Scotland proves anything, it proves that the 
estates, necessarily vast, for they were the estates of tribes, it | first necessity of the country is either the disappearance of pro- 
has been usually among their own families. The men not heads | prietors able to endure a rental of a shilling an acre, or g 








of clans who have bought great estates are few, though three of | 
them, Sir James Matheson, the China merchant, of whose birth we 
know nothing, but who was once a penniless clerk in Calcutta ; 
Mr. Evan Baillie, and Lord Portland, who in Scotland is anew 
man, stand in the very front rank of great proprietors. 

It will, of course, be observed that the amount of revenue 
obtained from these estates is not now commensurate with their 
a:reage, the Duke of Sutherland’s, for instance, being valued at 
only a shilling an acre, while there are small estates valued at 
two pounds ; but that is the very evil of which we complain, as 
the result of these huge aggregations of the surface of the 
kingdom. They keep down cultivation, improvement, and 
above all, building. The Duke of Sutherland, for example, is 
said to be a good landlord, and is certainly an active one, but 
can anyone believe that he can or does manage his gloomy 
deserts as a hundred proprietors would with 11,000 acres a 
piece, and the whip of necessity behind them to make them 
inventive, to compel them to grant “‘feus,” to seek for minerals, 
to invite colonists, to apply that patient, minute care to arbori- 
culture out of which some great proprietors have obtained so 
much? There are hillsides in Perthshire where a sbilling an 
acre has become ten shillings merely by oak planting,—not for 
timber, a slow and wearying process, but for bark. What can 
work for ten hours a day bring to a Duke with sufficient English 
revenues, or why should he bore himself to reclaim a moor ? 
Sutherlandshire is bad enough, and its rent-roll but a poor one ; 
but plant it down in Switzerland as a Canton, and a community 
of freeholders would very soon make it a comfortable, or at least 
an endurable, residence for a hundred thousand people. Does 
anybody honestly think that the vast property of the two 
Campbells, stretching almost from sea to sea across the very 
waist of Scotland, would not, if held by a hundred men, instead of 
two, become twice as populous as it is now, and four times as 
wealthy and productive? The land, no doubt, is poor, but it 
is of the kind for which capital, patience, and incessant labour 
could and would do miracles, for which its present owners feel 
no need, and which they would make no especial exertion to 
secure. They will say, or rather their agents for them will 
say, that such effort would be useless; but let them help as 
legislators to enfranchise the land till they are owners in 
fee-simple, and then offer to all comers feu - tenures, 
tenures in perpetuity, and see the prices they will from 
the very first obtain. We do not want to deprive them 
of an inch of their lands, rather, by abolishing the power 
of settlement and entail, we would increase.indefinitely their 
proprietory rights ; but we want to see other rights allowed to | 
grow up under them, paying them neither by votes, nor service, 
nor respect, but by increased cash rentals. Old Coke, of Norfolk, 
in a lifetime would double the rental of Taymouth Castle, triple 
the population of that glorious property, and increase its actual 
produce indefinitely, losing nothing the while, except a quasi- | 
feudal power, which he ought not to have. The Duke of | 
Argyll knows well the evil that in India is produced by the | 
absence of the sense of property, yet from Iona to the German | 
Ocean that sense is almost as absent asin Bombay. You cannot | 
buy an acre, and unless the system has very recently altered, | 
you cannot obtain a farm with absolute security of tenure. These 
vast blocks will one day tempt confiscation, as the estates 





| 


radical change in the habitual sub-tenure of the soil ; and that, 
we take it, is so far precisely what Lord Derby did not inteng 
to prove. 





DR. TAIT’S BILL AND CONVOCATION. 


RCHBISHOP TAIT is not likely to elicit from Convocation 
L any very favourable opinion of his Bill. But he is likely 
to do the Church a service, nevertheless, by bringing it to a 
clear consciousness of its divided condition, and of the absolute 
necessity of large mutual concessions to make the comprehen. 
siveness of the Church areality. Nothing can prove this better 
than that it has already provoked from the Archdeacon of 
Sudbury, the very admirable gravamen which stands in his 
name, and which runs thus :— 

“ That whereas the ancient laws of the Church of England by which 
the services in our parish churches were designed to be regulated are, 
by the progress of time, by disuse, and by the conflicting decisions of 
the Law Courts, become so uncertain in their expression and administra- 
tion that both clergy and laity are grievously perplexed as to what is 
and what is not lawful; and whereas it is now proposed to establish a 
multitude of new Courts for the more speedy enforcement of these 
uncertain laws: the undersigned humbly submits to the wisdom of the 
Fathers of the Church that the timo isnow come for an open and honest 
recognition of the fact that the ancient laws on this subject are inade- 
quate to the needs of the Church of to-day, and that a new promulga- 
tion of ordinances or rubrics is imperatively required in the interests of 
the clergy and laity alike. Therefore the undersigned humbly prayeth 
that your Right Rev. House will take steps to re-edit the laws of the 
Church which relate to the conduct of divine service in our churches, 
not on a narrow basis, for the benefit of any one party, but in the spirit 
of a wise and charitable concordat between the various schools of 
thought which exist in the Church, so that by enlarging the boundaries 
of the law, if need be, and by a clear definition of its limits, the con- 
science of the clergy may be enlightened and relieved, and the trans- 
gressions of the self-willed restrained.” 

We have no objection even to the closing sentence, provided it 
be frankly meant, in which Archdeacon Chapman expresses 
his belief that “there will be less danger to the Church of 
England through a speedy reformation of these laws once for 
all, under the promised guidance of the Holy Spirit, than by the 
continuance of these internecine hostilities which are impairing 
the Church’s life.” That it will be a genuine fruit of divine 
influence to get the various parties in the Church to recog- 
nise that, even though they mean different and sometimes 
opposite things, they may all be equally guided by God 
through their temporary phase of truth or error to something 
deeper and more permanent, we cordially admit. But if Arch- 
deacon Chapman supposes that the reconsidered rubrics are to 
be expressions of absolute divine truth, he is of course guilty of 


|the same kind of superstition of which we have all been 


accusing Rome. We should hope, however, that his frank 
admission of the very great difference between the “ various 
schools of thought in the Church,” implies that he dreams of 
no infallibility about the decisions to be arrived at, but only 
of a wisdom corresponding in degree to the genuineness of the 
attempt to conform to the highest spirit in considering these 
differences. 

While, however, we heartily agree that the solution of the 
difficulty is to be found in some such direction as the Archdeacon 
of Sudbury indicates, we must point out that what is needed in 
this re-editing of the ordinances and rubrics of the Church, is 











of the Patroons did in New York State; but it is not| notso much the means of adapting them to the varying creeds of 
in confiscation, but in change of tenure, in the aboli- | the clergy, as the means of ensuring to the laity, who, after all, 
tion of the power of eviction, except for non-payment | are the vast mass of the worshippers, the power of modifying the 
of a rent revised like the tithe, that improvement is | externals of worship so as to suit their wants. It isa far harder 
ultimately to be found. The Duke of Sutherland does | thing, as we have often pointed out, for the laity to be either 
what he can, it is said, particularly if he sees his way | compelled to acquiesce in the use of symbols which to them 
to profit, in which he is quite right, profit being the | are false, and perhaps even something like impieties, or to stay 
measure of success in agricultural improvement; but no| away from public worship altogether, than for the officiating 
fortune could bear the expenditure Sutherlandshire needs for | clergyman to be compelled, as Dr. Pusey said, to find some 
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expressing to God a faith, the traditional 
Janguage of which is denied him. It will be necessary and 

ll to recognise as lawful within certain moderate limits, 
seth the soberest and most rationalising forms of worship 
on the one hand, and the richer and more symbolic 
on the other; but what will not do will be to give 
the clergyman, without relation to his congregation, the 
right of choosing what the external rites shall be. 
What is needed is to make the Church service as nearly 
as may be the highest expression of the religious belief and 
the religious feeling of the worshippers. If this is to be 


wane 
rivate mode of 


attained, you must give the people, in a much greater degree 
than the officiating clergyman, the right to judge what in-| 


creases and what reduces or destroys, especially what seriously 
reduces or destroys, the religious effect of the service to their 
hearts. If the reading of the Athanasian Creed drives men 


away 


go,—clearly it is as necessary that an option should be given 
to the congregation to have it omitted, as that the individual 


clergyman who reads it should be able to liberate his own 
The question might be made | 
one of ritual, by merely giving permission to the clergy, instead | 
of imposing on them the duty, to read it on certain days ; but in | 


conscience by passing it over. 


addition a measure must be carried prohibiting the clergy from 
availing themselves of their option to use any optional rite or 
formulaagainst the wish of agiven majority of the people, and pro- 
hibiting in like manner even a majority of the people from im- 
posingon areluctant clergyman any such optional rite or formula. 


And so also of the moot points of ritual. If it should ultimately | 


be decided,—as we think it probably will be,—that our 
Church service never contemplated forbidding the clergyman 
from turning towards the altar during the prayer of conse- 
cration, let that posture be admissible, but let it not be admis- 
sible without the concurrence both of the officiating clergyman 
himself and of a given majority of the parish Council which re- 
presents his people. Again, let either the Geneva gown or the 
surplice, or even, if our clergy can show any case for it, those 
more gaudy and giddy vestments by which it is strangely sup- 
posed that special sacredness and reverence are conveyed, be 
admissible ; but let it be necessary that both the officiating 
clergy and a decisive majority of the laity shall unite to desire 


any deviation from the usual custom, before such a deviation | 


shall be admitted. By all means let the rubrics of the Church 
be re-edited, but let the re-editing be accompanied by a 
specific grant of power to the laity to veto the use of 
any optional rite or formula which would diminish the 
religious efficacy of the service to their minds and hearts. 

The discussions in Convocation have already brought out 
two very important sets of facts bearing on Archbishop 
Tait’s Bill,—on one of which we insisted as a moral cer- 
tainty last week,—namely, that a Bill the effect of which will 
be to punish «// excesses of ritual, even those which the lay wor- 
shippers desire, must produce retaliation, by the use of the very 
same machinery for the punishment of all deficiencies of 
ritual in the Low-Church and Broad-Church Churches. Canon 
Gregory mentioned in his speech, speaking of it with regret, 
that an Association for prosecuting all clergymen who are 
guilty of such deficiencies in carrying out the rubrics of the 


from Church on great Christian anniversaries, and | 
shuts the mouths and oppresses the hearts even of those who , 


Evangelical tone. Not only so, but the Bishops may make 
such orders as to “ costs ” as they please, and the effect of this 
may be, that a partial Bishop may render all suits by persons 
opposed to his school of thought costly, and all suits by 
persons of his own way of thinking cheap and easy. 
And though appeals are allowed, as the Bishop is to 
‘have the power of enforcing the ad interim decision 
till the appeal is decided, and as he is also to have 
so much power of rendering the original suit costly 
to the party with which he has least sympathy, the 
result will often amount to the infliction of a heavy fine 
on the defeated party, as well as his prompt defeat by the 
Bishop, and the grant of a summary power to enforce the law 
against him. Now it cannot be denied that our Bishops are 
by no means universally men of judicial minds. Dean 
Stanley quite failed, we think, in making out the merits 
of the Bishops as Judges. There are some of them 
from whom we should really expect unjust judgment, 
}not because they would intend or wish to be unjust, but 
because they have hardly the manliness and lucidity needed 
for impartial justice. To substitute for the administration 
of the law by a Court of tried and practised lawyers, more 
than a score of separate Courts, in none of which need the 
Bishop ever call his Assessors into counsel unless he pleases, 
nor indeed have efficient Assessors to call into counsel unless he 
pleases, would, we believe, be one of the greatest blunders of 
modern times. We must candidly say that there are only a 
few of our Bishops who have a trace of the judicial mind, and 
that even those few—and we say it without implying any 
reproach—could no more be compared with our greater 
Judges in their command of legal principles, than the Judges 
could be compared with them in their command of divinity. 
Archbishop Tait’s Bill will not be welcome to any school 
|amongst the clergy. Nay, for once its unpopularity in Convo- 
| cation will be a fair index not of its merits but of its faults. 
| What we really need is a revision of the Church’s Rubrics, in 
the interest not only of the different schools of theology, but 
| still more of the laity. Butif that be impossible, let us have 
the law of the Church laid down,—cheaply and rapidly if you 
will,—but still not locally, by a Court of trained lawyers, who 
decide not on the principle of making things easy in a particular 
diocese, but on the principle of keeping the best guarantees 
for the impartiality and comprehensiveness of the Church. 


THE RENEWED NAVY DEBATE. 
\ R. CHILDERS made the best, if he did not make the 
i most, of the fine opportunity that offered itself to him 
on Thursday evening. Considering the unsparing way in which 
he was attacked in his absence, during his long illness, and 
the diligent ingenuity with which the accusations against his 
administration were kept alive while his assailants always 
avoided since his reappearance in Parliament any fair and 
complete debate of them, he had many reasons to be thankful 
to Mr. Ward Hunt for the abundant indiscretion of his speech 
in moving the Navy Estimates. But that great good-nature 
which would be a weakness in him, if it were not strangely 
combined with such a clear-headed and determined faculty of 
administration, enabled him to rebut every charge that had 








Church, has already been formed. The result is obvious. | 


Our churches will be turned into scenes of espionage and party | 
People will go to church to avenge their clerical | of the 
friends by finding out the weak points in the armour of those | and bitterly urged them. 


warfare. 


friends’ opponents. We shall have less prayer and more passion ; | 
less peace and more “ watchful jealousy ;” less forgiveness and 

more revenge. We shall have High-Church corps of observa- 
tion formed to keep Liberal Churchmen in terror, Evangelical 
bodies of volunteers to attack the Ritualists, and Rationalistic | 
raids to make reprisals on both the other schools. In a) 
word, the forms under which we ought to find our way to. 
God will be used as the arena for irritating and justifying 

human passions. We can fancy no result more mischievous. | 
_ And another result has yielded itself clearly from the discus- | 
sion in Convocation,—the Bishop’s Court of each diocese will 

be a far less trustworthy tribunal than any central tribunal | 
consisting of great State lawyers. In the first place, the | 
Bishop is given under the Bill the very remarkable power of | 
dismissing a complaint without a formal hearing, whether it is | 
really founded in law or not. In other words, a High-Church | 
Bishop may simply ignore all parishioners’ complaints of over- | 
ritual ; a Broad-Church Bishop may ignore all such complaints | 
of under-ritual ; and an Evangelical Bishop all complaints of 


omissions calculated to give the services of the Church a more | 


been made against his Admiralty administration, without 
saying one wounding word concerning the minor ollicials 
former Tory Admiralty who had so persistently 
He did not even say, what must 
surely have often been near the tip of his tongue, that 
Mr. Disraeli had shown his sense of the conduct of Mr. 
Corry’s former staff by not inviting any one of them to 
return to that department. Well it is for England, that 
despite the peculiar acrimony which Admiralty administration 


seems to engender, the great mechanism which keeps our 
Navy, not merely the first in the world, but a match for all 
the others, goes always steadily on. Any other department 


would have broken utterly down, if it had been subjected 
to the mutinous spirit of leading officials, and the unscrupu- 
lous Parliamentary opposition with which the late First Lord 
and his predecessor have had to deal. There was no more 
pertinent passage in Mr. Samuda’s excellent speech than that 
in which he referred to the accepted continuity of policy in 
the Indian and Foreign departments, while at the Admiralty 
a Tory First Lord usually tries at once to make political capital 
at the expense of his predecessors. 

When Mr. Ward Hunt was placed at the Admiralty, there 
was, it may be said, a general feeling inhis favour. [le had not 
done ill at the Treasury during his two-years’ service in the 
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last Tory Administration ; and although no one supposed that 
he could return there as Chancellor of the Exchequer, with a 
Budget to defend against Mr. Gladstone, it was certainly not 
expected that on his first appearance as First Lord of the 
Admiralty he should find himself thrown over by Sir Stafford 
Northcote, in consequence of a “scare” calculated, if it had 
been well-founded, to seriously affect the condition of our 
finances. Mr. Childers made it perfectly plain that even in 
regard to boilers, the First Lord had not mastered the mean- 
ivg of the return he had laid before the House. At most, 
three or-four vessels in the entire steam Navy could be said to 
be imperfectly fitted ; and there is an ample supply in stock 
to cover all possible casualties and emergencies. 

But the question’of questions, after all—and Mr. Childers 
stated it with due distinctness and answered it absolutely—is, 
What is the relative strength of the English Navy, as compared 
with the other navies of the world? When a First Lord speaks 
of his charge as in part composed of “ dummy ships,” and as 
a “ fleet upon paper,” it is well to know whether this is all 
we can show for ten millions a year. The main statement of 
Mr. Childers’s speech, uttered with very deliberate and em- 
phatic gravity, was that, (1) supposing England to be assailed 
by a combination of any three of the existing Naval Powers, she 
could at once maintain her control of the Channel, the Medi- 
terranean, the Chinese, and the Colonial waters; (2), that 
within three months she should have chased the commerce 
of her enemies off every ocean ; (5), and that within a year, 
or at the outside fifteen months, no vessel-of-war could put 
oyt of a hostile port without the certainty of being met by 
superior force. And this statement was fully justified by his 
vareful.and exhaustive analysis of the various considerable 
navies of the world, especially those which have hitherto been 
the most serious rivals of England, the French and the American. 

Great was the amazement of the House to hear the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty immediately admit that Mr. Childers 
was perfectly right, that our Navy was certainly as strong as 
any two others, and would even be able to hold its own in a war 
with “many combined fleets.”” But a still more flagrant surprise 
was in store when the First Lord, at a later stage of the debate, 
assured the House that it was not in reality his statement which 
had alarmed the country, but the fact that Mr. Goschen had not 
contradicted his assertion on the first night of the debate with 
sufficient emphasis. A more extraordinary plea was never put 
forward by a responsible Minister to cover his incapacity. Mr. 
Goschen’s reply on Thursday night was certainly marked by 
no defect of indignation, and by no want of clear and definite 
challenge as to statement. Now that it has failed of its pur- 
pose, we shall, we presume, be expected to regard the “ scare” 
as only a joke. But the ponderous person at the head of the 
Admiralty had better learn, from what has happened this 
week and last, that even Mr. Disraeli and his large majority 
will little avail, if he pleases to amuse himself by producing 
panic in England. The result of the debate is so far damaging 
to the new Administration, and it is the first serious damage 
it has sustained. Mr. Childers’s speech is a considerable public 
service, not merely for its masterly vindication of the Naval 
policy of the Gladstone Government, but for its accurate and 
complete survey of our whole Naval position, and for the whole- 
some, not at all boastful, confidence which it breathes. 





THE PURCHASE OF THE IRISH RAILWAYS. 


HE debate of Tuesday on Mr. Blennerhassett’s proposal that 
the State should buy up the Irish Railways seems to us 
exceedingly unsatisfactory. Mr. Blennerhassett himself made 
a fair speech in favour of his project, and Mr. Goldsmid a very 
able one against it; but both they, and all other speakers 
except Mr. McCarthy and Lord Hartington, wandered grievously 
from the point. That point is not whether the State should 
buy up the Railways of the Three Kingdoms, as Mr. Goldsmid 
persisted in asserting, nor even whether Irish Railways are 
peculiarly useless to the people, as Mr. McCarthy affirmed, but 
whether the British Government should or should not ascertain 
by a great experiment whether the State can or cannot manage 
Railways better than private speculators and their agents. A 
very large number of experienced persons, among whom Mr. 
Gladstone has always been counted, but at the head of whom 
we may place the late Mr. Graves, of Liverpool, maintain that 
they can; that the State, which, a prior’, ought to be sole 
master of its own military communications, might by absorb- 
ing the Railways improve their management, their carrying 
power, and their finances, until their usefulness to the people 
would be quadrupled, their working expenses diminished one- 


a, 

third, and their revenuesso increased that the profit wouldenable 
financiers to see their way to a material reduction of the National 
Debt. Those who believe this as a rule are unwilling to venture 
on so vast a scheme without a previous experiment, which can 
be tried successfully only in two places. The system to be 
| prspeteneed must be isolated, and must be to some extent a 
failure, and the only two divisions of the Railway net-work 
which answer those conditions are those of the Eastern Coun. 
ties and of Ireland, and of the two, the Irish seems to be the 
more attractive. The isolation there is absolute; the share. 
holders are willing to sell, and the total price is moderate 
£22,000,000, or double the cost of the Abyssinian Expedition, 
We quote that sum first, because it is the one given by the 
advocates of the purchase, but we must add that there is not 
the slightest reason for giving so much at once. All that 
Government need buy up is the shares which confer votes 
and the preference shares, leaving the obligations to be paid 
off by degrees. We should, however, greatly prefer to see 
the experiment complete and the State totally unfettered, 
and can see no reason whatever for apprehending the 
dangers so many speakers believed to be attendant on the 
plan. These were just three in number, leaving out Mr, 
O’Gorman’s dread of an immigration of Englishmen, which 
was either a joke or a piece of simple nonsense; and 
they are,—that the purchase of English Railways would 
inevitably follow, that Government would lose money, and that 
the new patronage would be a most demoralising agency. Of 
these, the first two, both of which were urged by Mr. Gold- 
smid, are mutually destructive. If the result of State manage- 
ment in Ireland is a loss, then certainly the experiment will 
not be repeated in Great Britain. If, on the contrary, it is a 
gain—a great gain, a gain sufficient to raise an outcry in Eng- 
land—then the extension of the experiment can involve no huge 
financial danger. As a matter of fact, an experiment which 
succeeds in Ireland is not necessarily repeated here, as witness 
her Land Registry; and certainly an experiment in Ireland 
which had cost money would not create an excitement in its 
favour in Great Britain, but would be quoted for ever as a 
warning against all sanguine schemes of entrusting locomo- 
tion to the State. We believe the scheme would prove a 
success, the State, and the State only, being either able or 
willing to apply the great principle that three sixpences are 
worth more than one shilling. 

At present, the state of affairs in Ireland is this, Forty- 
three separate Companies manage their affairs so badly that 
they raise only £2,400,000 a year, and spend 53 per cent. of 
that in working expenses. Mere amalgamation, the dismissal 
of useless triplicate officials—who would not be entitled, as the 
Pall Mall Gazette supposes, to any compensation at all, but 
only to the notice their own shareholders would give them, 
and indeed, ought to be dismissed before the transaction 
is completed—would reduce the expenses to 50 per cent., 
thus leaving £1,200,000, or 5 per cent. on £24,000,000, 
the sum which, after allowing for purchase, and improvements 
to the extent of two millions, the Government would have paid. 
That of itself is a clear profit of 1 per cent. at least, and it 
would be made before the mass of the traffic had been tapped 
at all. Speaking broadly, the Irish Railway Directors have 
steadily adhered to the plan of obtaining dividends by exacting 
a maximum of pay for a minimumof work. They have never 
attempted to induce the real people of the country to travel 
at all. Everything has been done for an upper class which 
is, out of the great cities, excessively thin, and a middle class 
which is exceedingly stationary, and nothing for the millions 
who are said by people who do not know Ireland to be too 
many, and who want the ability to move short distances 
cheaply very much indeed. It would be most profitab'e to 
carry them, but it would also be most troublesome, and so they 
are taxed till they must walk. In Belgium, says Mr. McCarthy, 
the average third-class fare for 100 miles is 3s, 4d,—and 
Belgian Railways return 7 per cent.; in Italy, 4s.; in 
Prussia, 63. 6d.; and in Ireland, 8s. 4d. In other words, a 
third-class passenger in Ireland, who can afford about a third 
of his English rival, is charged the same,—is, in fact, charged 
as much as a ton of coals, which outweighs him by twelvefold, 
outspaces him by sixfold, and cannot doits own porterage, while he 
can. The Belgian rate is not the lowest in the world, the Indian 

















| one, on a railway costing £20,000 a mile, being only 2s. 6d. the 
100 miles; but the Belgian one, if steadily maintained in Ireland 
| for five years, would, we believe, double the total revenue, with 
no heavy addition for haulage, the trains being only sent on 
| full instead of empty, and the swift trains specially taxed. The 
| grand difficulty of a third-class traffic—the want of station 
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accommodation—should be met by the simple expedient of not 
iving any, & plan successfully adopted in America, and not 
likely to be a hardship in a country where the people, enjoying 
the moistest climate in the world, deliberately put two knife- 
boards on wheels and travel about on them. It is the same 
with goods, which are taxed till, as Mr. McCarthy says, cattle 
are driven along the roads, their owners preferring the loss of 
time and flesh to the loss of money, and many kinds of pro- 
duce cost 50 per cent. of their value in transit. It is idle to say 
that all this could be remedied by the Companies themselves, 
that they could amalgamate if they chose, and reduce fares if 
they pleased, and generally set up a skilled dictatorship if they 
desired it. They will not do it. The forty-three sets of 
Directors, Managers, Jobbers, and Contractors who now mis- 
manage Irish Railways will not strive heartily to cut their own 
throats for the benefit of a Central Board, and their shareholders 
are not enlightened or powerful enough to make them, not to 
mention the difficulty of extracting forty-three Acts of Parlia- 
mentoutof Members four-fifths of whom never expect to be in 
Ireland in their lives, or at all events never feel the effects of 
high Irish rates upon business and locomotion. There is no 
country in the world except France where the individual, unless 
a jobber or an agitator, isso powerless as in Ireland, and none, 
therefore, where the State can so well assume the function of 
arbiter between the “ interests ” and the people. 

The last objection, that of patronage, is by far the most 
formidable of the three ; but it could, we believe, be to 4 great 
extent prevented by three devices, all of which would meet 
with approval from the House of Commons. The first is to 
entrust the special appointments, the officers’ fitness for which 
cannot be tested by examination, to the head of the per- 
manent department, say, to Mr. Scudamore, and not to 
the Castle or its dependants; the second, to make all 
clerical work whatever the subject of competition ; 
and the third, to give a definite preference in all manner of 
manual appointments, guards, porters, and the like, to men 
from the Army, Navy, or Militia. Those measures would re- 
duce patronage to moderate dimensions, at all events, and give 
new temptations to great numbers of men to enter the service 
of the Crown. Indeed, though we should not press that con- 
sideration, the existence of a new and fairly-paid “ Service” 
in Ireland would not be of itself an evil, for if there is one fact 
about the island past dispute, it is that the Services, with rare 
exceptions, are faithful to their salt. 





THE FUTURE FATE OF THE GOLD COAST. 
\ R. HOLMS has done the country a great service by 
4 advocating the policy of a final retreat from the Gold 
Coast. He is not afraid of his convictions, he always speaks 
plain English, and he does not suggest feeble compromises. 
He has said pretty nearly all that is to be said on that side, 


sessions, they make it clear to the feeblest intelligence that if 
we quit the Gold Coast we shall skulk a clear duty for the 
sake of cash, and Englishmen will not do it. 

We have exactly as much right to abandon the Gold 
Coast, to hand over the Adansis to massacre, to give up 
our feeble negro people to the Ashantees, “the only race on that 
side of Africa capable of organising a government ’’—by turn- 
ing the territory into an Aceldama, the Ashantee notion of 
governing—as we have to cut the cable which binds us to 
the Shetlands. Nobody wants the Shetlands. They are a 
perpetual burden to the Post Office and the Telegraph depart- 
ment. They have no trade worth speaking of. Why does 
not Mr. Holms propose that we should abandon the Shet- 
landers to degenerate, as they undoubtedly would, or to 
be conquered by anybody fool enough to capture them ? 
Indeed, the case fur abandoning the Shetlands is stronger 
than for abandoning Ashantee, for in the Shetlands we 
are under no obligation to redeem the crimes we have 
committed on the Gold Coast. We have never, in spite 
alike of principle and law, made the fishermen and herdsmen 
of the North Sea slaves, or handed them over body and 
soul to chiefs worse than themselves, or promised to 
protect them and then skulked from our pledge because 
its redemption might have involved an expenditure of 
twopence-halfpenny. Our trade and our war expendi- 
ture on the Coast, says Mr. Holms, are about equal. 
Then we are very lucky, for usually we make war, as in 
Abyssinia and the Crimea, without any trade to help us bear 
any portion of the expenses. ‘We had no obligations to- 
wards the Fantees, because the General in command of the 
expedition described them as a very cowardly people.” 
How did Clive describe the Bengalees, and how has 
that nation of cowards repaid us during the last 
century for standing between them and the Marhattas, 
who were to them pretty much what the Ashantees are 
to the negroes, who are so vilely timid, that, says Captain 
Glover, two companies of them, with their Bible-readers at 
their head, marched, endured, and fought as well as any 
troops could have done? They happened to be Christians and 
free, but what difference does that make, except to show that 
the regular cowardice, drunkenness, and disloyalty of a negro 
on that Coast are accidental, and yield at once to a little 
discipline, a little kindness, freedom, and Christianity ? 

We have, however, no fear of the abandonment of the 
Gold Coast. Englishmen may abandon territories for a great 
idea, as they did when they ruined the Ionian Islands for the 
idea of nationality, but they are not yet reduced to selling 
them to barbarians, nor, with all respect to Lord Kimberley 
and Mr. Gladstone and their talk about popular consent, 
are they reduced to ask savages whether they want guod 
/government or not. Our fear is of a very different kind. 


| It is that the House of Commons, with its dread of any new 














and said it with a courage and a fullness which raise his | responsibility, its overstrained scruples about money, and its 
proposal to the level of a policy which it is possible to adopt, | ridiculous idea that if only everybody will sit in his arm-chair, 
and which is intelligible to the mass of Englishmen, or at | everybody will live for ever—that in fact, soldiers are never to 
cat onits Saar wea dt i iaen & tie ates are oe ee 
2 , Mr. e Cabinet into that worst of a olicies, a medium 

his decisive speech for retreat has fully secured our permanent | course. We can understand dabei the Coast alto- 
advance. There is no longer any fear of the coming debate. ‘gether. That is clear skulking, with money to be gained 
Mr. Holms has shown decisively, with a little of Mr. Hanbury’s | by it, and if the English electorate likes that, we have 
aid, unintentionally given, for Mr. Hanbury is all for the | no particular objection to offer. In two years we shall 
higher policy, that if we abandon the Gold Coast, we shall | be back again, burning with rage because a hundred or 
abandon an immense territory, filled with a cowardly | so of our traders have been tortured to death, and trade is 
a ig we — — tage whom = | stopped, and the British public, which cannot stand massacre, 
ave ourselves demoralise y sanctioning slavery, and | js threatening to turn out the Government for slowness in 
whom we have protected against the idiotic barbarians revenge ; but if Parliament likes an interlude of rumours, and 
called kings till, Mr. ar “a chief - scarcely - | murders, and fluctuations in African trade, Parliament is 
power to imprison one of his own men,” being nearly, | powerful to do anything except avoid its destiny, which 
poor wretch ! in the position of the Highland Chiefs after their | ate to be to nirors. ans among inferior on, and 
feudal authority had been taken away. We have, therefore, | must be temporarily obeyed. What we dread is remaining 
involved ourselves in the deepest obligations to a powerless | without a full assertion of British sovereignty, without 
people, and are to break them because the administration costs | governing as well as protecting, without doing our duty 
shen sa oocas Shay. sesbilig soak Wo agwetineg atts | oar ns iavapeeion en ceomaimen el ac cade tome te 
t J — ) ; ¢ ith | simply an abomination, an assumption of the right to use the 
re rg — - —— oy owing | native slaveholder without the right to protect the slave he 
© our wretched want of decent consistency and firmness, | robs, Put the thing on its lowest ground, and it is an asser- 
occasional attacks from the interior. Those are the very | tion of our right to tax the rum the slave drinks for our own 
oo the er of age pene to . at ee | purposes, and then to leave him still a slave, exposed not only 
feankly and fully to be sojocted Uy the ononege Englih-|ocld lato the iatecton Tes wo to Tt ext so 2 tian. of 
j ; v J sh-/ sold into the interior, but to et out as a beast o 

man with the scorn which they deserve. Putting aside for an burden to white men, who, without paying him, or enfran- 
instant all question as to the effect on the world of our retreat, 'chising him, prod him with bayonets to move faster, and 
postponing all discussion as to the value of our African pos- | then call him a coward because he runs away. The mon, if 
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let alone and decently governed, as he would be governed in 
Bengal, that is, by about three white men per half-million, 
would be a laborious cultivator, pay taxes, and gradually become 
fit to live as a semi-civilised, but orderly human being; but 
because it is easier to use the chiefs, we are, Mr. Hanbury 


implies, to leave him to the doom which, from the begin- | 


ning of history, has made Africa useless to civilisa- 
tion. If the Gold Coast is declared a Colony, his chain 
must drop off, under the simplest of all devices, the one 
by which we made slavery impossible in India, non-recognition 
by the white man of any such institution; but even that 
amount of trouble is too much for the flaccid generation which 
can endure to listen in silence while a Radical philanthropist 
coolly proposes that we should ignore all obligations however 
new, all principles however old, and abandon a territory as 
culturable as Benga], a race which cannot fight, and a duty as 
clear as the duty of preventing murder in London, because, 
forsooth! palm-oil does not pay with petroleum so cheap! 
Mr. Holms expressly repudiates or passes over the danger 
to human life in governing the Gold Coast, and it is well he 
did, There is no more danger to life there than there was in 
Rangoon before it was drained, or Calcutta before its Euro- 
peans adopted punkahs and left off drinking rum, or New 
Orleans at the present day ; and who would dream of aban- 
doning those cities now? Of course, if men are fed on salt 
food and unlimited spirits, as Mr. Stanley says the Marines 
were, they will die as they would die anywhere in the tropics ; 
but death is no necessity of the climate, else how did Captain 
Glover live through all he has seen and suffered, and his white 
staff with him ? Cape Coast Castle once drained, or better still, 
Elmina once drained, will be healthy enough ; the interior is not 
sickly for men who understand the tropics and do not sleep on 
the ground ; and ifa few men do die in governing the interior, 
what is there to regret? They go because they choose to go; 


they go to a work worth expending lives on, and they are no| 


more to be mourned over than David Livingstone. What are 
we all for, that duty is to be skulked because it may involve a 
fever, or the loss of a life, which, without strong work to do in 
it, is not worth the having ? 





THE BEGINNING OF THE END IN CUBA. 
ta a good many suggestive signs have no meaning, 

the beginning of the end cannot be very far off in Cuba, 
and certainly it is fully time. The civil war has now raged 
fiercely and inextinguishably since the close of the year 1863, 
and on the one side, as on the other, has been marked by a 
savagery and relentlessness that have often roused the reproba- 
tion, but more usually escaped the notice of the civilised 
world. The same savage and relentless character continues 
to attach as of old to the combat, but the symptoms of ex- 
haustion are plainly beginning to exhibit themselves, and as 
generally, we might say universally, happens in colonial revolts 
against Spain, the tokens of decaying energy are most con- 
spicuous in the camp, not of the “rebels,” but of the 
“loyalists.” The war-cry of “ Muera Espafia!”’ is prevailing 
over ‘‘ Espafia con honra!” and the fate which has already 
overtaken Spanish domination everywhere but in Porto Rico 
and the Philippines is preparing to assert itself in Cuba at 
last. So far, indeed, as the outward and superficial aspect of 
the struggle is concerned, it might be rash to hazard such a 
conclusion with too much assurance that the event would 
justify the prophecy. So far as mere externals go, there is 
still the same belt of coast territory in the undisputed pos- 
session of the Spanish power, there is the same region of 
mountain and wood in the scarcely disputed possession of the 
insurgents, and there is the fatal fringe of debatable land 
traversed at fitful intervals by the “ Peninsular” columns, and 
defended with tenacity by the roving and agile bands of the 
island guerrillas. The gunboats still steam around the coasts 
or lie in wait in wooded creek or inlet to surprise the furtive 
landing of stores or reinforcements from the Cuban juntas at 
New York and New Orleans. Santiago and the Havana 
exhibit the same parade of “ Volunteers of Cuba,’’ Cubans 
only in name, and yet almost as terrible to Spanish Captains- 
General as to Cuban prisoners of war. But in a deeper and 
truer sense the scene has vastly changed, and the changes are 
significant. 

It is some time since Cuba has been compelled to flood her 
markets with paper money. It is only lately, however, that 
even her loyal Volunteers have refused to have their pay 
reckoned in the depreciated bank-notes of the island. Since 
February and, thanks to the last Captain-General, Jovellar, 


—— 
|it has been decreed that the Volunteers, at any rate, are not to 
| suffer by the depreciation ; but the exemption yielded to the 
armed truculence of the Volunteer soldiery hardly brings much 
consolation to all the other classes of the island. The want 
of men is, however, still more keenly felt than the want of 
money. Until the present year, reinforcements might always 
_ be expected from Spain, if not in quantities sufficient to facili. 
tate operations of any decisive description, yet to fill up at 
least the gaps in the ranks of the local garrison caused by 
the murderous inland warfare and the wasting inland 
climate. Driblets of two or three or four thousand 
/men were continually landing at the Havana, and their 
|appearance much contributed to keep alive the belief 
jin the despatch, some day or another, of the great force 
| which was to crush out the Cuban insurrection for ever, and 
to establish for ever the institution of slavery in the Queen of 
| the Antilles. With Pavia’s coup d'etat at Madrid—made by 
| the sword and to be maintained by the sword—and with Don 

Carlos’s claims to the attentions of Marshal Serrano, Cuba hag 
| been unable to receive even her accustomed quota of Spanish 
| soldiery. As a consequence, the work of making head against 
| the insurgents, recruited as they are by Yankee filibusters, by 

runaway slaves, and by exasperated creoles, is becoming 


| 


daily more difficult. The ‘Peninsular’ columns in 
the debatable land are becoming less and less able 
to cope with the widening incursions of the insur. 


gent guerrillas. The remaining plantations and properties 
of the Spanish settlers are being more and more exposed 
to revengeful devastation or systematic plunder, while, 
at the same time, the weakness of the Government increases 
the chances of the insurgents being able to gather head, and 
collect forces for expeditions of a magnitude which could not 
be attempted a year ago. The clearest proof of the exhaustion 
which has fallen upon the Government is afforded by the 
recent proclamation of the Captain-General, ordering, or rather 
|recommending—the poor man has scant power to order—a 
| grand levy in mass, a supreme effort, a colossal movement of 
| the loyal inhabitants against the rebel enemy. Aware that 
| the Volunteers would steadfastly refuse to quit the seaport cities 
where they stalk and command, the Captain-General appeals 
to the remaining population to submit themselves to a con- 
| scription by lot for the purpose of filling the gaps in the army. 
| A similar appeal, it is remembered, preceded the relinquish- 
| ment by the Spaniards of their South-American possessions. 
| Still more symptomatic is another measure. Just as the 
| American Secessionists, at the last extremity for want of white 
| men to fill their armies, and afraid to place weapons in the 
| hands of any considerable number of their slaves, hit upon the 
middle course of impressing negroes to act as “ military 
| labourers,” to attend the march of the troops, and perform 
every service from which a white man could be spared, so 
the Spanish Government in Cuba, similarly pressed by 
sore extremity, has had recourse to a similar palliative. 
The Captain-General has ordered a conscription of slaves 
as “military labourers” under a promise of liberty, on 
terms of compensation to their masters at the conclu- 
sion of the war. As, however, the “ military labourers ” can 
obtain liberty much more easily by deserting at the first oppor- 
tunity, it is possible that the Captain-General, besides in- 
censing the more furious slaveholders against the introduction 
of a sort of “thin edge” of emancipation, will only effect the 
involuntary object of revealing to the Cubans his utter straits 
for fighting men. With a conscription of the colonial whites 
entreated as a matter of the last urgency, and a conscription 
of the slaves commanded, on a similar plea, it does not seem 
| that Spanish authority in Cuba possesses many of the elements 
|of endurance; and if the energy of the insurrection only in- 
| creases in anything like a proportion to the decadence of the 
| Government, the independence of Cuba cannot be either very 


| difficult to secure or very distant. 











MRS. GARRETT-ANDERSON, M.D., ON WOMEN'S 


EDUCATION. 

| W* think it may be a good sign for the cause of the higher edu- 
cation of women that much the best known of the women- 
physicians, Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, who replies to Dr. Maudsley 
| in the May number of the Fortnightly Review, shows a sobriety of 
| judgment, a distaste for all extravagance of assertion, and an anti- 
pathy to anything like vagueness of assumption, even on her own 
| side of the question, with which assuredly Dr. Clarke, the American 
| physician, to whose work we referred on April 4, is not to be 
| credited, and of which hardly even Dr. Maudsley, who took 
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subject in the April Fortnightly in its relation to the | 
education of English girls, can honestly boast. Indeed, those who 
read Mre. Garrett-Anderson’s reply but hastily will hardly discover 
beneath the practised and skilful manner of the debater,—Mrs. 
Anderson has shown notable talents in debate, and in nothing 
more than in the cautious moderation of view she combines with 
very effective controversial speeches, _ how guarded, wisely 
guarded as we believe, is the opinion she gives. In fact, the 
only rash statement she makes is in the last sentence but one of 
ber essay :—“* To those who share Dr. Maudsley’s fears we may 
say that though under any system there will be some failures, 
physiological and moral, neither of which will be confined to one 
sex, yet that experience shows that no system will live from which 
failure in either of these directions as a rule results.” We submit 
‘that experience shows nothing of the kind; unless “live ” is to mean, | 
at the very least, “* last for a thousand years or upwards,” which is 
a large meaning to give it. Surely the system of which we are all 
complaining has lived and is even now, unfortunately, still living, | 
and under it, unquestionably, there has been a great moral failure | 
to produce the kind and degree of intelligence in women which | 
js desirable. Surely, again, the conventual education of girls in | 
France has lived for centuries, and with the mental results of that | 
system, we suppose, our educational reformers are hardly contented. | 
Surely in the East, again, systems have lived for thousands of | 
years which every one regards as moral failures. And why, if | 
systems have lasted which failed in one way, may not a new 
system last much too long for the benefit of those who are sub- | 
jected to it, which, nevertheless, may fail seriously in another way. 
No one holds more strongly than we do that women’s higher educa- | 
tion has been grossly neglected, and ought to be neglected no| 
longer. But not the less we think it quite possible that, while 
avoiding one error which has shown a sufficient capacity for being 
lasting, we may run into another error that may be at least | 
equally lasting. But while Mrs. Anderson does not admit this, 
we freely admit that it will not be owing to any advice of hers 
if we do fall into it. She doea not appear to advocate opening 
the full competitive strain of the University-honours system to 
women at present, if at all; she distinctly advocates fixing the 
age at which women should take their degrees, or whatever is to 
be equivalent to degrees, so late as to prevent any intellectual 
strain coming upon girls of less than eighteen years of age; she ex- 
plicitly objects to the daily rivalry of young women with young 
men in the course of their school and college education itself, | 
though apparently she wishes to subject them to the same class of | 
final examinations ; lastly, as we understand her, she explicitly | 
admits as a ‘‘ possibility,”—and this may be taken, we imagine, 
in an advocate of women’s higher education, as an inciination to 
concede,—that ** the physiological demand made” on the strength 
of young men during the period of school and college education | 
“is lighter than that made upon young women at the correspond- | 
ing age,” though she maintains that there are sets-off against | 
this relatively greater strain on the-constitution of girls to | 
be found in the less strictly regulated life of young men, | 
which exposes them so much more to the dangers of various | 
kinds of intemperance. What Mrs. Anderson forgets to| 
count on the other side is the far greater barrier raised up | 
by the animal vigour of lads and young men against anything | 
like over-pressure on the part of their teachers ; and the immense | 
hold which athletic games and sports have gained on the tradi- | 
tions of masculine education, so that they take an equal rank | 
with their studies. This is a kind of guarantee against the undue | 


pesca 
up the 


encroachments of mental work such as it is impossible to invent | 
for women; and the same is true also of the self-will and con- | 
stitutional pugnacity of boys. We heard it remarked only a| 


| present, and also when absent. 


| margin ready for the demand made in child-bearing. 


On the physiological ground, we confess that Mrs. Anderson 
seems to us to be much more sober and trustworthy than Dr. 
Clarke, if not than Dr. Maudsley ;—of course, we speak not as 
experts, but only as critics who have compared the authorities on 
the subject, and have taken some pains to cross-examine the 
witnesses on both sides. As far as we have been able to ascertain, 
—aud we have carefully questioned some of the most eminent 
medical authorities of our day, themselves by no means favourable to 
the claims for intellectual equality made on behalf of women,— 
there is no scientific warrant at all for Dr. Clarke’s startling asser- 
tion that ‘‘ in the four years from fourteen to eighteen she [woman] 
accomplishes an amount of physiological cell-change and growth 
which Nature does not require of a boy in less than twice that 


number of years.” English medical men say that they know of no 


facts whatever by which so exact and remarkable an assertion 
could be justified, and we suspect that Mrs. Garrett-Anderson’s 
account of the matter is much nearer the truth :— 


“With regard to mental work, it is within the experience of many 

women that that which Dr. Maudsley speaks of as an occasion of weak- 
ness, if not of temporary prostration, is either not felt to be such, or is 
even recognised as an aid, the nervous and mental power being in many 
cases greater at those times than at any other. This is confirmed by 
what is observed when this function is prematurely checked, or comes 
naturally to an end. In either case its absence usually gives rise to a 
condition of nervous weakness unknown while the regularity of the 
function was maintained. It is surely unreasonable to assume that the 
same function in persons of good health can be a cause of weakness when 
If its performance made women weak 
and ill, its absence would be a gain, which it is not. Probably the true 
view of the matter is this. From various causes, the demand made upon 
the nutritive processes is less in women than in men, while these pro- 
cesses are not proportionately less active; nutrition is thus continually 
a little in excess of what is wanted by the individual, and there is a 
Till this demand 
arises it is no loss, but quite the reverse, to get rid of the surplus nutri- 
tive material, and getting rid of it involves, when the process is normal, 
no loss of vigour to the woman. As to the exact amount of care needed 
at the time when this function is active and regular, individual women 
no doubt vary very much, but experience justifies a confident opinion 
that the cases in which it seriously interferes with active work of mind 
or body are exceedingly rare; and that in tho case of most women of 
good health, the natural recurrence of this function is not recognised as 
causing anything more than very temporary ma/aise, and frequently 
not even that.” 
Mrs. Anderson goes on to admit that iu early womanhood there 
certainly should be special care not to overstrain the organisation 
in any way. But she adds that in good modern English girls’ 
schools this care is much more likely to be provided than in 
ordinary English homes, where fathers especially are often very 
inconsiderate in the expectations they form of their daughters’ 
equal capacity for physical exercise at all times and seasons. In 
Mrs. Auderson’s opinion, physical over-straining is more dangerous 
even than mental effort in the case of young women whose organisa- 
tion is rapidly developiug, and she believes that that steady distrac- 
tion of attention from the condition of the physical constitution 
which is implied in easy, regular study, is an indefinite advantage to 
that physical constitution, instead of a disadvantage. And this is un- 
questionably one of the strongest points of Mrs. Anderson’s case. 
{t would be very difficult, we imagine, to answer this :— 

“In estimating the possible consequences of extending the time 
spent in education, and even those of increasing somewhat the pressure 
put upon girls under eighteen, it should be borne in mind that even if 
the risk of overwork, pure and simple, work unmixed with worry, is 
more serious than we are disposed to think it, it is not the only, nor 
even the most pressing danger during the period of active physiological 
development. The newly developed functions of womanhood awaken 
instincts which are more apt at this age to make themselves unduly 
prominent than to be hidden or forgotten. Even were the dangers of 


| continuous mental work as great as Dr. Maudsley thinks they are, the 


dangers of a life adapted to develope only the specially and consciously 
feminine side of the girl’s nature would be much greater. From the 
purely physiological point of view, it is difficult to believe that study 


week ago by a distinguished surgeon, that the guarantees against | — — — — that usually — by young men — do 
" : - » | agirl’s health as much harm as a life directly calculated to over-stimu- 
overwork for girls need to be so much the more careful, that girls | lato the emotional and sexual instincts, and to weaken the guiding 
cannot be trusted to resist for themselves any encroachments | and controlling forces which theso instincts so imperatively need, The 
on the part of their masters, as boys can. The fifth or sixth | stimulus found in novel-reading, in the theatre and ball-room, the 
form in a good public school will make it as nearly impossible | excitement which attends a premature entry into society, the competi- 
for the authorities to steal d slice f fae een? cle . | tion of vanity and frivolity, these involve far more real dangers to the 
. authorities to steal a good slice from the boys’ play-time, | health of young women than the competition for knowledge, or for 
as it was for King John to steal their rights from the Barons. | scientific or literary honours, ever has done, or is ever likely to do. 
But girls answer only too easily to the appeal for an intellectual | And even if, in the absence of real culture, dissipation he avoided, thero 
spirt, and are more liable in general to yield to the intellectual and | “other danger still more difficult nd rors ‘a cg “t evil physi- 
moral initiati f th | ide thei die T ens | eal results are searcely less grave, an: this is du ness. t is not easy 
noral initiative o ose who guide their studies. he absence, | for those whose lives are full to overflowing of the interests which accu- 
then, in the case of girls, of any great traditions of active sport | mulate as life matures, to realise how insupportably dull the life of a 
which the whole nation really respects, and the want of that | YoU2g woman just out of tho schoolroom is apt to be, nor the powerful 
splendid inertia and self-will which n’s teacl influence for evil this dullness has upon her health and morals. There 
age os WHER YOURE MONS COACRES CANS | i, no tonic in the pharmacopeia to be compared with happiness, and 
Overcome in the direction of intellectual encroachment on their | happiness worth calling such is not known where the days drag along 
energies, both constitute very grave reasons why Mrs. Garrett- | filled with make-believe occupations and dreary sham amusements.” 
Anderson's concessions should be interpreted in their fullest and not! On the whole, we think the results of the controversy may be very 
in their narrowest sense by those who may draw up the plan of | fairly summed up as follows,—(1), that between the ages of 14 and 


young women’s higher education. 
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everything in the way of utensils, their calm assumption of 
unlimited heterogeneous stores in the house, and their easy sug- 
gestion of combinations which require to be arranged ever go 
much in advance of the actual day to which its dinner is frequently 
so lamentably insufficient. How often, if one dared to intrude 
upon the tender reverie of blue eyes but just unclosed from slumber, 
to question the fresh morning thoughts of young hearts, with life 


THE 


18, young women are probably less capable of strain of any kind 
than young men, and certainly less protected from mental strain by 
the traditions of English life, and by the constitutional self-will of 
scholastic esprit de corps ; (2), that for this reason it is very desirable 
that theschool and college system for women should be very care- 
fully guarded, and that the principle we have heard appealed to, | 
** caveat puella,” is not a wise or even a just one to apply to a 
generation of girls which has inherited no Bill of Rights from | all fair and bright before them, we should find that ‘* What shall 
previous generations which the race of teachers would respect ; |we have for dinner?” is their engrossing theme. The 
(8), that for these reasons, girls’ school-lessons should be|rabbit in a corner of the cage of the serpent who 
strictly limited to ‘‘ six hours a day, including the time given to|is about to eat him (uncooked), is hardly an exaggerated 
music and needlework ;” (4), that the stage ordinarily called image of the helplessness of the ordinary young matron in the 
that of college education should not begin till eighteen at Jeast, | presence of the ordinary middle-class cook; and the ignominy 
and should not be compressed within less than four years, if it is to | of the situation is increased by the pretence of each party of know- 
carry on the girl to the stage equivalent to that of a University | ing all about it. ‘I wish, I wish, I had married into a vegetarian 
degree ; (5), that the less the artificial excitements of competition, | family!” said a mourning bride, whose fondest illusions were 
to the unhealthy stimulus of which, perhaps from the comparative | going to pieces on the rock of dinner, ‘ they can’t possibly make 
dullness of their amusements, girls seem peculiarly open, are pressed | such an awful mess of vegetables. It’s the meat that’s so horri- 
to any intense point the better,—and that especially competition | ble.” There was some truth in that remark, but even vegetarians 
with young men, at all events during their ordinary college career, is | have their troubles, boiled caterpillars among their cauliflowers 
very undesirable. Indeed we are inclined to think that the proper | being not absolutely unknown. It is useless to dwell upon the 
generalinference from all these conclusions, at least if weare to keep | extent and ubiquity of this universal grievance ; everybody will 
on the cautious side, is this,—that while there is very good reason | admit that dinner is a dreadful thing, sometimes to eat, and 
for opening both the matriculation and the final University exami- | always, except in the case of lofty and indisputable vocations, to 
nations to girls, the minimum age at which they should be admitted | order. But what is it to cook ? Lady Barker knows, and though 
to them should be a clear two years higher than the minimum age | she is most persuasive in her admonitions, and throws in the 
prescribed for boys, and that there should be no further direct | daintiest flavour of coaxing, especially where the cleanliness of the 
competition between the sexes than is implied in requiring the | kitchen department is concerned—reminding us, with her charming 
same absolute standard of excellence for each sex, so that a girl’s | appeals to ‘everyone’s good-sense,” of mamma’s unfailing 
pass anda boy’s pass shall mean the same thing. At present atall| conviction that ‘Katey is going to be such a good girl, 
events, and until the new system has been far more carefully tried, | as she always is!’"—she does not try to persuade us that 
we would not open any honours’ examinations in which the candi- | cooking is easy, or pleasant, or anything but an onerous 
dates are arranged in the order of individual merit, to girls, and still | and important branch of human industry, to whose exercise 
less would we admit them to contest their place in the same honours’ | a certain amount of knowledge concerning the human frame 
list with young men. There have always been those who have} and the components of its food is indispensable. Serious 
maintained—we are inclined to think, very wisely—that the | and simple as every line of the wise little book is, there lurks in it 
Oxford system of grouping even young men in classes without dis- | a humorous sense that the people she most hopes to benefit will 


tinguishing between the individual members of each class is the | learn the facts which she presses upon their attention against 
their will, like the young lady who, having been taken to hear a 
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best and wisest. 


we are pretty sure it is so for the female sex, in whom none of us 
probably wish to see the conditions of the * conflict of existence” 
developing the special qualities which fit for distinguished success 
in the general scramble of life. Whatever be the proper value 
of the much prized principle of competition, there can be no 
doubt that it leads to many very unlovely qualities, and that few 
people desire to see the women of England possessing themselves 
of those unlovely qualities, any more than they, in all probability, 
desire such qualities for themselves. 





LADY BARKER ON COOKING. 

ADY BARKER has recently appealed, in an unpretending 
but invaluable little work,* to the imagination of two 
classes of readers, as well as to the common-sense of the 
community ; they are those who do not know anything about 
cooking — how large and helpless a body need hardly be 
said — and those who do know something about it. In the 
minds of the first, the reasoning and the revelations of her 
surprising book will arouse a decent sense of shame, and at 
the same time produce deep despondency, for the vistas of 
human ignorance which it opens up are truly awful; in the 
minds of the second, a gentle satisfaction will be made to 
glow that at length there is a chance for their fellow-creatures. 
If there be a subject in the world upon which to be ignorant 
is to be helpless, that subject is cooking. If a justifiable 
source of pride exists, it is that knowledge which enables a 
human being to cook his dinner properly, or, if it be improperly 
cooked for him, to know the reason why. How few of us can 
truly make that proud boast! Take a very simple test. How 


many to the thousand of Lady Barker's readers have perused her | 
Station Life in New Zealand without an inward conviction | 
that the cooking was the worst part of it, and that if he or she| 


had been in Lady Barker's place, the little party would have run 
no inconsiderable risk of starvation, notwithstanding the meal and 
the mutton on the premises ? 
keepers have to suffer from cooks is proverbial—did not a 
well-known personage once head a list of causes which might be 
held to justify suicide by the heads of families with the horrid 
monosyllable?—and their sufferings are mostly increased by 
Cookery Books, with their exasperating taking for granted of 








* First Lessons in the Principles of Cooking. In Three Parts. By Lady Barker. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 


And whether it be so or not for the male sex, | 


What young (and old) house- | 


lecture by a distinguished professor of chemistry, declared she was 
very sorry that she had gone, because the horrid man said people 
were chemical combinations ; and if her Edwin was nothing better 
than that, she could only say she would rather not know it. 
| Itis quite clear that the continuance of the almost universal 
ignorance on the subjects of which Lady Barker treats, would be 
an evil of such enormous magnitude that it must be combated by 
| every means. She has taken what ought to be a most efficient 
one, and which will undoubtedly prove a valuable auxiliary to the 
National School of Cookery at South Kensington, an institution 
which deserves public gratitude and energetic support. Her 
book is not exactly a cookery book, though it contains some 
| valuable, because quite simple and practical instructions for the 
| cooking of certain articles of food, but it is a plain summary of 
the chemical composition and the relative nutritive value of the 
various sorts of food within our reach, and the first principles of 
their preparation for use. She goes about her teaching admirably, 
calling on people to make up their minds that the “ good old 
times,” with their good old prices, will never came back again, and 
that their true wisdom is to learn how cheerfully and bravely 
to face the increased cost of the necessaries of life : — 

“Tf food and fuel cost nearly twice as much at present,” she says, 
“as they did ten years ago, then surely it becomes our imperative duty 
to see how we can, each of us, according to our possibilities, make the 
materials for warmth and cooking go twice as far as they have done 
hitherto. Nor, in making such an attempt, are we blindly groping in 
the dark, feeling our way step by step along the unaccustomed paths of 
scientific experiment. It has all been done for us whilst we were 
stupidly spending our capital, by men whose clear sight could discern 
the dark days ahead, men who have, many of them, gone to their rest, 
before the dawn of those dark days, but who havo left behind them 
clear instructions how to make the most of certain necessary substances 
whose increasing value they foresaw twenty or thirty years ago. If, 
therefore, we have the common-sense to avail ourselves of the results of 
theso researches and experiments, which are still carried on day after 
day by worthy successors of the great practical chemists I speak of, it 
is quite possible we may so utilise their information as to make our 
available material go a great deal further. Let us try a few grains of 
science and a few more of common-sense, and seo what the practical 





result will be.” 

| The writer’s object is to persuade rich people to insist on a due 

‘economy in the consumption of the necessaries of life, and to 

| assure poor people that it is possible to make a good deal more of 
the scanty materials within their reach than they do at present. 
| She takes up her parable against waste of the material for human 
i food, and begins by explaining what waste really is, a subject 
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cpon which the general ignorance is profound. The plan of this | the manner in which that underclothing is arranged, the weight 
pook is admirable in its completeness and simplicity ; it is hardly | of her ruffled and double box-plaited dress-skirt and its mode of 
possible that anyone who can read at all can fail to understand | support, the thickness of the shoes habitually worn, the position 
the practical lessons on bread and beef, fish and vegetables, while of the furnace-register in the room, the kind of reading she is 
the explanation of the chemical composition of our food must be allowed to have, and her standing in her class as to thoroughness 
intelligible to all who possess sufficient education to follow the argu- | or superficiality, mental clearness or chaos.” Miss Brackett 
ment, in which the fewest possible technical terms are used. When refersfurther to ‘‘ Dr. A. W. Holmes’s wise saying that the Anglo- 
Lady Barker is dealing with the general question of the urgent Saxon race is not yet fully acclimated on the continent.” 
need of reform in our national habits of domestic expenditure, and | Another essayist says, ‘‘I am amazed when I see it stated 





of the substitution of popular knowledge for popular ignorance on 
the great subject of Food, and how to prepare it, she is most emphatic 
in urging that that reform must begin in the higher classes, that 
rich people must lead the way, in practice at home, and in an 
active forwarding of the movement by which amelioration may in 
time reach the poorest homes. Girls who are taught in the houses 
of the rich, or in those of persons in easy circumstances, the 
economical use of food and fuel, will carry their knowledge, as 
wives, into their own homes; and women of the middle-classes 
—whose incomes, which a few years ago would have been 
good, are now barely sufficient to maintain a family—who 
are taught household economy as a necessary branch of their 
education, so that to say ‘‘I am no manager ” shall be equivalent 
to saying ‘‘I am an ignorant creature, unfit for the responsi- 
bilities of my position,” will be capable of teaching the ‘‘ young 
persons ” who become the wives of artisans how to make a working- 
man’s wages produce the maximum of comfort. The chapters on 
food are very valuable, if a little frightening, but it is a great 
relief to find that Lady Barker recommends beef and bread very 
strongly. It would be eo easy, the wretched young housekeeper 
may think, to stick to beef and bread. Let her read on, and 
she will see that there is bread and bread, and beef and beef, and 
beef-tea. Beef-tea has always seemed to us a terrible difficulty, 
when somebody is ill, and every one has a special way of 
making it, upon which each insists, and it is so mysteriously 
indispensable, and generally so very nasty. Let everybody read 
Lady Barker’s brief essay on beef-tea. To parents and guardians 
we strongly recommend her remarks on the general insufficiency 
of animal food in the diet of schoolboys, which she illustrates by 
some of her observations in New Zealand. The very place to 
acquire ‘‘ faculty,” as the Americans phrase it, is a young and 
undeveloped colony, where ‘‘ damper ” is still not quite forgotten. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 
THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN GIRLS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’) 

Sm,—Your article on ‘‘ Sex in Education ” suggested the proba- 
bility of “‘ shoals of letters” in reply, and many of your readers 
have since turned somewhat impatiently to your columns in the 
hope that the subject of the education of girls might replace “the 
Busy Bee.” Your correspondents, however, may have awaited 
the further information from America which has nowreached us in a 
volume of essays by American women on the education of American 
girls. Amongst the authors are well-known names, Anne Brackett, 
Edna Cheney, Lucinda Stone, the subject being treated from the 
various points of view of physician, mother, and teacher, and the 
claim advanced that ‘this is a woman’s question, with which 
women themselves are the only persons capable of dealing.” We 
are told that Dr. Clarke has called forth the exclamation from 
many American women, “I believe in educating women to be 

physicians since I read that book, if 1 never did before.” 
The essays are various in style and aim, several describing an 
ideal education. Amongst these, ‘A Mother’s Thought,” by 
Edna Cheney, is a gem, in its literary finish and its high morality ; 





‘that length of time cannot transform the sturdy German 
| Friiulein into the fragile American girl. ‘The influence of climate 
does this in one generation, for our Irish and German population. 
During the past three years I have parted with three satisfactory 
| Irish servants, who were in the incipient stages of consumption. I 
dismissed them because no influence of mine could persuade them 
to retire early, wear waterproof shoes, or thick and warm clothing.” 
| We hear further of inherited ‘abnormal development of the 
nervous system, from fathers fevered with restless mercantile 
speculation,” and of ‘‘ depressed and morbid tendencies inherited 
| from mothers overworn with housework ;” but these evils appear 
| to be checked by the healthy physical and moral tone pervading 
| the Universities open to mixed education, the reports stating a 
general improvement in the health of the women graduates. At 
Antioch College, 13} per cent. of the men graduates of past years 
have died, and 93 percent. of the women; of the women, three-fourths 
are married, four-fifths of whom have children. Michigan Univer- 
sity has been open to women four years; the Chairman's report 
states that the number in attendance has increased to 64, that 
‘“‘ their record is as creditable in all branches as that of their class- 
mates of the other sex,”—he ‘ doubts if an equal number of young 
women in any other pursuit of life have been in better health 
during the year.” ‘The editorial college paper, conducted entirely 
by the young men, says, ‘‘ They pertinaciously keep their health 
and strength in a way that is aggravating, and they per- 
sist in evincing an ability for close and continued mental 
labour which, to the ordinary estimator of women’s brain- 
power, seems like pure wilfulness.” From Oberlin College the 
testimony iseven more important. It has been open to women 
for forty years, 620 women have graduated from it, and 100 
students now in the College are the children of former students. 
The essay from Oberlin is written by the resident lady physician, 
who gives a list of answers sent from the former students of one 
year to inquiries respecting health. Amongst this list are such 
answers as the following :—‘t Bringing up my boys, when my 
husband is away, besides attending to home duties; I have charge 
of his business, receiving and paying out large sums of money.” 
Another, ‘‘A troop of merry children, good health, and a happy 
home.” Another, ‘* Successful teacher, once ill during seven- 
teen years.” Another answers from Illinois, ‘‘ I am in good health, 
and so are my six boys. The two oldest are almost ready for 
college ; they will of course go where their mother went.” 
We are told that the women now studying in American colleges 
‘* have an aim in life beyond the mere fact of graduating from a 
great University. They believe that there is a future before them 
in which they are to do a woman’s work, in a manner all the better 
for this higher education”; but they are also aware that Dr. 
Clarke, by recommending constant interruptions in study during 
a girl's growing years, would destroy the power of benefiting by 
later study. Habits of application, if gained at all, must be gained 
before the age of eighteen ; and the most valuable American testi- 
mony of mothers and teachers leads to the concurrent opinion that, 
under conditions of health, in the education of girls ‘‘ the regular 
cultivation of the intellect and the muscles, as compared with the 
emotions, is of supreme importance.” It is needless to dwell on 
the value of the testimony afforded by these extracts, which, in 





Others, again, plead for ‘‘a larger, slower, and more intellectual 


education for both boys and girls,” and ‘a concentration of intel- | 


all probability, will be endorsed by the thoughtful women of 
England, Germany, and other ‘‘educational” countries. The 


lectual effort for both into four or six hours of the twenty-four,” | controversy which has excited eo much attention in America as to 
as advocated in your article. The main questions of discussion, | form a link between the women, (girls from the Western Colleges 
however, are,—the degeneracy of health in America, and Dr. Clarke's | having written to strangers in the central cities to beg that they 
representations that this degeneracy is connected with the higher may not be deprived of their college seats,) has scarcely reached 
education of women. The first point seems generally accepted as | our shores. But it may yet bear useful fruit, if it direct attention 
true, although one essayist refers to the numerous deaths amongst | ¢, the value of regular and concentrated intellectual work, with 
the early settlers, but the causes assigned by Dr. Clarke are dis- }edience to the ordinary laws of health.—I am, Sir, &c., 

puted. Miss Brackett says, ‘‘We are told that a girl is sick. | Ax Apvocate or Hicnzr Epvucarion. 
We do not want to know simply that she attended school, and 
studied and recited regularly ; we want to know also the kind of 
food she eats and how cooked, and the regularity of her meals. THE WELL-FED LABOURER. 

We want to know the state of ventilation in the school-room and (To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 

her home; we want to know how many hours of sleep she has, | Sir,—Mr. Fawcett, in a recent election address at Bethnal Green, 
bow many parties she has attended, what underclothing she weare, | when arguing against the lock-out of Agricultural Labourers in 
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the Eastern Counties, and in favour of their having higher wages, | 
is reported to have used these words :—‘‘ It may be said, ‘ what 
are the farmers to do if they give higher wages?’ Does the far- | 
mer think that he would gain any advantage by underfeeding a | 
horse, or keeping him in an ill-ventilated stable?” By implication, | 
he advises the farmers to pay higher wages, because labourers, | 
being well-fed and well-stabled, would, like horses under the same 
conditions, be sure to do more work. 

This is an argument which has been much used, but it does not 
seem to be sound. Men are not horses, Feed up a horse, and | 
you can almost make sure of taking out the increase of energy in | 
so much more work. Feed up a man, and you may or may not 
get proportionately additional work from him.. He has a will as 
well as you, and is free to use it; he may use it in resolving 
not to work, or only to work as much as is barely necessary. 
Again, wages have almost universally increased of late years, | 
but does the well-fed labourer do more work, put more individual | 
energy into it now, than he did twenty or ten years ago? Ask the 
* gangers” about their navvies, who are some of the highest-fed 
workmen in England, and see what they will tell you. And this 
complaint is not confined to the employers of this roving class. 
Certainly it is a widely-uttered complaint of many and various 
employers, that individual workers do notdo as much work as they 
used to do when wages were less. And workmen themselves are 
not slow to allow that this is true, and very likely are able in 
part to justify it. I believe that Iam not behind Mr. Fawcett in 
wishing tbat agricultural labourers should have unrestricted op- 
portunities of combining for their mutual good, and in regretting 
the ill-considered action of the farmers in the Eastern Counties, 
indeed it is for these very reasons that no arguments should be 
addressed to either side which are liable to be shaken by absolute 
reasoning or by reference to facts. It may be answered that 
piece-work is the evident remedy for the idleness of the well- 
fed labourer, but farmers say that it cannot be used in all agri- 
cultural operations.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry J. BULKELEY. 








COMPROMISE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—As a lover of that well-abused institution, the Church of | 








England, I venture to open my grief to you at the unfair use of | 
the word ‘‘ compromise” with which she is now-a-days inces- 
santly assailed, It may become a ‘‘ maledictum” of dangerous 
force, because of its ambiguity ; while necessarily conveying only 
the idea of a (possibly wise) accommodation to diversity of claim, | 
it suggests almost always some notion of a surrender of truth to 
expediency. 

Every natural organism is a result of a combination of diverse 
forces, and no, ‘‘ compromise ” is more remarkable than man. Even 
80, in man’s acceptance of highest truths, propositions formally 
conflicting have to be admitted by him on balance of probability, 
whose contradiction ‘‘ solvitur ambulando,” whose reconciliation is 
practical. Such is our creaturely position under the limiting 
conditions of human thought. It is in harmony with such laws of 
our being that the Church of England exhibits her regulative, not | 
absolute, theological system, nor do we judge her rightly, if we 
represent her as a fortuitous concourse of heterogeneous components. 

If ever there was a time when it is important that men’s minds 
should be rescued from the popular idolatry of words, and the 
fond, yet fierce cultus of dogmatic propositions, it is now; and I 
know not if there is any paper in England commanding the confi- 
dence of its readers for its integrity, fairness, love of truth at all 
costs, more than the Spectator. Will you, then, see that justice is 





unjustly, with all the cruelties of the so-called loyal party. This 
latter effect is by no means exhausted yet. Had Ireland been, 
treated then with the same justice and mercy as Canada at the 
time of its rebellion forty years later, political feeling in Ireland 
would now be much better than it is. 

At the time of the so-called Fenian rebellion, many persons 
wished the insurrection to break out in order that it might be. 
crushed. Nothing could be more unwise. Next to a victory, 
what would stimulate the rebellious spirit most would be a defeat.. 
Ido not mean such defeats as those of the Fenian rebellions, 
which were not really defeated, but prevented. I mean real civil 


war, like that of 1798; something to be talked over for forty years, 


and to interest the next generation. I passed my boyhood among 
the traditions of 1798—men were then living who remembered 
its events—and I know the deadly fascination of such tales, though 
I was not taught to wish, and did not wish, that the rebellion had 
succeeded. 

Mr. Froude excuses the atrocities of the ‘* loyal” party by saying- 
that they dreaded massacre. I believe the real dread was not of 
massacre, but of confiscation. Irish rebels have always looked to a 
reversal of the confiscations of the seventeenth century, but I do 
not believe there is any foundation for the belief that there was a 
plan to massacre the Protestants. Most of the rebel leaders were 
Protestants, and the Protestant city of Belfast, which now fancies 
itself Conservative and is Orange, was then a focus of disaffection, 
Bad as was the state of Ireland in 1798, it was not bad enough to 
make it possible to repeat the massacres of a hundred and fifty 
years before.—I am, Sir, &c., JOSEPH JOHN Murpay. 


Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, April 24. 





THE METRICAL TEST APPLIED 'TO GREEK 
TRAGEDIES. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—The successful issue of my metrical investigations of the 
Plays of Shakepere and Fletcher has encouraged me to examine 
the works of the Greek tragedians. You will greatly oblige me if 
you can find room in your next issue for the following statement 
of the results as yet obtained, in order that such of your classical 


| readers as take an interest in the question may favour me, either 


publicly or privately, with criticism on the subject. 
The chronological order of the dramas of the two greatest 
Greek tragic authors, as determined by metrical percentage, is as 


follows :-— 
JESCHYLUS. SOPHOCLES. 

1. Supplices. 1. Antigone. 

2. Persx. 2. Ajax. 

3. Septem contra Thebas. | 3. Trachinia. 
Agamemnon. 4, Electra, 

uf Choephori. 5. CEdipus Coloneus. 
Eumenides. 6. Philoctetes. 


“1 


5. Prometheus. . Cdipus Rex. 

The ratios in the Sophocles plays, Nos. 2, 3, 4, are very close 
together; a further examination may separate them more dis- 
tinctly. I am going on with the investigation, and shall be 
thankful for any information as to previous researches into choral 
metres that may be as yet unknown to me.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Skipton Grammar School, April 24. F. G. FLeay. 

[Mr. Fleay should explain the principle of his metrical test.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





THE ‘“*SAVOIR-FAIRE” OF BEES. 


(To THs EpiITOR OF THB “ SPEOTATOR.”) 














done, and a fair court given to the real spirit of the ‘‘ moderation” | Cony tiene : y sage ee hove — sl a _ 
of the Church of England ?—I am, Sir, &c., THEOROS, | which is well known here, ¢ “ bees are in Scot en _— 
| the Lowlands to the nearest Highlands while the heather is in bloom, 
| and taken home again when the bloom is over; this is done to 
MR. FROUDE’S ‘** ENGLISH IN IRELAND.” give the honey the peculiar tint and flavour imparted by the 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) | heather. I have seen hives of bees which had been taken a good 
Srr,—I thank you for your review of the 18th on “Froude.” I) many miles in a cart to a moorland estate near Loch Lomond; the 
do not think Englishmen are at all aware of the enormous mis- | hives were ranged beside the shooting lodge, on an exposed hill- 
chief done by the Irish rebellion of 1798 and its suppression. Mr. | side, surrounded by thousands of acres of blooming heather,—a 
Lecky remarks that the mutual feeling of parties and all political situation very unlike the sheltered garden to which the bees had 
life in Ireland were much worse after the union with Great Britain | been accustomed. I find from “‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia” (art. 
than before. The fact is truly stated, but I think the cause is | Bee), that the practice of changing the pasturage of bees is not 
wrongly assigned. ‘The mischief was not due to the Union, but to | peculiar to Scotland, and the fact that it is beneficial seems an 
the disappointment, rancour, and hopelessness which the rebel- | answer to your correspondent “ G.’s” remark that bees are ‘‘ dumb- 
lion and its suppression left behind them. Previously, Grattan’s founded ” by a change of residence. 
generous policy was succeeding, and parties were becoming recon-| It may be that there are bees and bees, and that the Seotch and 
ciled. The first effect of the events of 1798 was to separate parties | some other races have learned to adapt themselves to change of 


more widely than ever, their second effect was to renew the sense of | circumstances.—I am, Sir, &c., 
hostility to the British Government, which was credited, perhaps AnorueR Busy OLp Maip,—a Scotcm ONE. 
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This man’s name is Tellmarch. He is a subordinate character in 








B O O K S. the work before us, but he is one of the most correctly drawn 
——— figures in it, and is not unlikely to play a greater part in the 
QUATRE-VINGT-TREIZE.* future volumes of Victor Hugo. Lantenac was on his way to the 


So much has been written of late years on Victor Hugo, that it | farm of I'Herbe-en-Pail, Tellmarch told him the Republicans 
is superfluous to call attention to his past works before examining | occupied it, and gave him shelter for the night in his under- 
his new book. The three volumes now before us constitute the | ground abode. ‘‘I save you, Monseigneur,” he says, ‘‘on 
first part of a great work, and bear the title, The Civil War. | condition that you do not come here to do harm.” “I 
After an introductory chapter, in which a starving widow, | come here to do good,” answers the other. At day-break 
Michelle Fiéchard, is found in a wood by the Bataillon du | the Marquis left the beggar’s lodging. The first object which 
Bonnet Rouge, and her three children adopted by it, the story | met his eyes was the proclamation. It was signed “* Gauvain.” 
commences with the sailing of the English corvette ‘Claymore,’ | He went into a wood murmuring that name. Soon afterwards 
manned by a French crew, at sunset on the Ist of June, 1793. | he saw a body of armed men entering it, and heard his name 
Just before her departure, a mysterious old man, in the costume of | shouted. He gave himself up for lost, and offered his breast to 
a Breton peasant, comes on board. Gélambre, the secret agent of | their bullets, but they fell on their knees before him. They were 
the Princes, carried his portmanteau, and an hour later wrote to | Vendeans, who saluted their chief. ‘They had burnt I'Herbe-en- 
inform the Comte d’Artois that the corvette had left. Four days | Pail, and now asked Lantenac what they should do with their 
previously a despatch in the same handwriting bad warned the | prisoners. ‘‘Shoot them,” be replied. ‘They are eighty.” 
representative of the Convention with the Republican Army along | ‘‘ Shoot themall.” ‘* There are two women.” “ Shoot them too.” 
the coast of Cherbourg of the designs of the ‘ Claymore.’ ‘There are three children.” ‘Bring them along, we'll see 
The wind was favourable to the corvette, but the sea became | what we will do with them.” And then he rode off at the head of 
heavy as the night wore on. The name of the stranger was known | his armed peasantry. When Tellmarch went to what had been 
only to the captain, Comte Boisberthelot, and to his second officer. | the homestead, he found the bodies of its owners, with those of the 
Before retiring to his cabin, he reminded them of the necessity of soldiers and the women, one of whom was the mother of the three 
keeping the secret. ‘For my part,” continued he, “ were I in| children. She was not quite dead. A peasant told him that all 
the face of death, I would not reveal it.” All at once a fearful | this was the doing of Lantenac. ‘Tellmarch growled between his 
noise was heard. One of the carronades had got loose. Under | teeth: ‘Si j’avais su.” 
the hands of Victor Hugo, this cannon seems to become an ani-| We are now taken to Paris, and a favourite of the people, 
mated monster, endowed with a sort of demoniacal power. The Cimourdain, is introduced. Ie had been a parish priest in a 
ravages made by it, the consternation and helplessness of the | Village, and tutor in a noble family; then he had inherited a 
crew, the grim form of the old passenger gazing on the devasta- little fortune, aud so become free. As a priest he had chanced 
tion, the heroism of the gunner, whose neglect was the cause of | to keep his vows, but science had destroyed his faith. Forbidden 
all, and who ultimately secures the cannon, are described with | to love, he had begun to hate; '89 found him ready, Ile had 
matchless vividness. ‘The vessel proved to be damaged beyond | become a member of the reunion called De l’Evéché, which 
repair. The captain asked his passenger whether he does not | terrified the Convention, was more extreme than the Commune, 
think something due to the gunner. ‘I think there is,” answers | and frightened Marat. He had in him the Absolute. He once 
he, fastens the Cross of St. Louis on the jacket of the sailor, | sucked the abscess of a poor man in the Hotel-Dieu, declaring that 
and then says, ** Now let this man be shot... . . no fault is | he would not have done it for the King. He was an impeccable, 
reparable.” The sentence was immediately carried out. ‘ La who thought himself infallible. He was not allowed to found x 
Vendée has found a head,” said Boisberthelot in a low voice to his | family, so he adopted his country ; he was refused a wife, and he 
lieutenant. When the morning dawned, the corvette found her- | espoused humanity. But in the significant words of Victor Hugo 
self placed between eight French vessels and a dangerous reef. | himself, ‘* Cette plénitude énorme, au fond c'est le vide.” Yet this 
“Tt is our duty to die,” said the captain to his passenger, ‘it is | stern Jacobin had one human weakness, he passionately loved his 
yours to live,” and he asked if any one would volunteer to row the , pupil. 
strange gentleman to land. Robespierre, Marat, and Danton meet in the Café of the Rue du 
A sailor stepped forward and said, “I will.” A boat was Paon. ‘The endeavour to characterise them by their conversation 
lowered, and soon disappeared. After a heroic struggle, the | is a failure. ‘There is indeed in the language of Danton brutal 
‘Claymore’ went down unconquered. When the boat reached | violence, in that of Robespierre priggish cruelty, in that of 
safe water the passenger’s danger began. ‘The sailor was the Marat savage thirst for blood, but there is no serious attempt to 
gunner’s brother, and told his companion he would kill him. | analyse or even to indicate the subtler motives of these sinister 
$6 Ag you please,” answered the other ; ** but you owe mea priest, men. They are occupied with La Vendée. Cimourdain, suddenly 
for I gave one to your brother.” ‘This is the starting-point of a | introduced among these historical figures, pronounces himself for 
speech which crushed by its eloquence the simple mind of the | the utter destruction of La Vendée. Hestarts when he hears that 
listener, and deserves to be quoted as one of the examples of | Lantenac is at the head of the insurrection. He had known him 
that kind of oratorical power of which the speech of Mark | well, having been his parish priest. Ile was then made Commis- 
Antony remains the unrivalled model. At the end of it the! sioner of the Committee of Public Safety to the Army in La Vendée, 
sailor—Halmalo is bis name,—convinced that if he killed the promising to show no mercy, and even to shoot or have guillotined 
man before him he would ruin the cause of Vendée, France, | the Republican commander, should he show any. After having 
and God, and condemn his own soul to hell, throws away thus committed himself, he is told that the name of this oflicer is 
his pistol, and falling on his knees, exclaims, ‘You speak ‘auvain. He turns pale, but when asked by Marat whether he 
like the good God. Order; I will obey.” On the evening | *till accepts the office, he answers, “T have done so,” 
of the second day they landed. ‘The stranger gave Halmalo The Convention is described in the first part of the second 
messages to the chiefs of La Vendée, and ultimately told him | Volume. ‘This Assembly is for Victor Hugo perhaps the culmi- 
to go toa castle called La Tourgue. The sailor knew it; it nating point of history; his description of it is, nevertheless, 
was the family-seat of his lord; and he remembered there was a Pather a series of anecdotes and sketches than a finished historical 
secret passage between the neighbouring forest and the tower. picture. ‘The men of the Mountain, the Girondins, the Feuil- 
His companion told bim that in this he was mistaken; and as the lants, the Cordeliers, the Moderates, the Terrorists, the giants 
sailor goes away he is promised that, if he does well, he shall and the dwarfs of the Revolution, are exhibited like figures in a 
receive the Cross of St. Louis, if he fails, he shall be shot like his magic-lantern. According to the author, this great catastrophe 
brother. was brought about by fate. Events dictate, men subscribe. 
The mysterious stillness of the evening influences even thestern |‘ ‘Tbe 14th of July is signed Camille Desmoulins, the 10th of 
man who gazes on it, and climbing a neighbouring hill, he pen- , August Danton, the 2nd of September Marat, the 2lst of Sep- 
sively observes the scene. Here there is a wonderful descrip- tember Grégoire, the 21st of January Robespierre.” (Vol. ii, p. 58.) 
tion of how he saw the tocsin rung without hearing it, and Weagree with himwhen he says that whenever the name of the Con- 
notices a proclamation announcing that a price had been set vention is pronounced, historians and philosophers pause aud reflect, 
on the head of the Marquis de Lantenac, Vicomte de Fontenay, ‘‘ Impossible de ne pas ¢tre attentif ’ ce grand passage d’ombres.” 
Prince Breton. The fast-falling darkness prevented his reading (Vol. ii., p. 61.) Marat appears in the lobby. It is the day after the 
the name appended to this document. He instantly goes down | meeting of the Rue da Paon. Here, as there, men are talking of La 


the hill, and a beggar-man salutes him as the Marquis de Lantenac, Veudée. He confides to some friends tat Cimourdain has been sent 
ge to watch Gauvain ; it is necessary to guard against treachery in the 


* Quatre-Vingt-Treize. Par Victor Hugo. ier Récit, “La Gue ivile.” : : . : 
Paris: Levy, "1874. ee ee. Paes ees “Se See Se | nobleman, treason in the priest. A ci-devant Marquis remarks 
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that were death called into the covenant, the result would be sure. and a strange, harsh voice added, ‘* Et alors pas de quartier,” 
‘*T have come here for that purpose,” Marat replies, and the next | At these words, Lantenac lent over the battlements and said, 
day a proclamation was issued decreeing death to any one who | |“ Tiens ! c'est. toi prétre.” The night fell, the last measures werg 
should connive at the escape of Royalist prisoners. adopted in the castle, the three sleeping children conveyed into the 
We are now carried back to La Vendée. The poet loves the | library ; )’Imanus got ready his train to set fire to the chateau at 
classical ground of his epos. With all the exuberance of his | the last moment, and at break of day 4,500 men stood prepared 
fancy, astounding knowledge of technical detail, and peculiar | to storm La Tourgue, and nineteen to defend it to the last. 
correctness of expression, he describes the rocks, ravines, and | The reader opens the third volume in expectation of the climax, 
thickets of the wild woods of western France, contrasts the | and the title of the first chapter, “* Le Massacre de St. Sen, 
spirit of La Vendée with that of the Convention, and in- | thélémy,” seems to indicate that he will find it there. But never 
sists that-in order to understand the civil war, one must has Victor Hugo so abused the privileges of an author. To eyes 
bear in mind the difference between those who raged against | that expected to see the wild horrors of war, he exhibits the most 
institutions that were waxing old, who dreamed of a golden lovely children’s idyll that perhaps even he has ever composed, 
age to come, and thought that they could reach it by one great | For the future, the names of the little peasant children, René. 
spasmodic effort, and ‘‘ the peculiar barbarian, with his light eyes | Jean, Gros-Alain, and Georgette will be woven into his poet’s 
and his long hair, who spoke a dead language, which means | crown, among the humblest, but also among the most faultless. of 
living with one’s thoughts in the grave, who believed in the | his creations. ‘Taken from nature, charming in expression, highly 
Blessed Virgin and in the White Lady,” who was as reverent before | poetical in their easy simplicity, such passages continually recon. 
the great mysterious stone on the heath as he was before the altar, | cile us toa genius often distorted by faults, and once more show 
and who loved his kings, his masters, and bis priests. Victor | that Victor Hugo’s strength has left unimpaired the softer, we had 
Hugo carefully distinguishes between the war of the forest and the | almost said the childlike, beauties of his muse. The absurd title 
war of the hedge-row, the Little from the Great Vendée. The Little | of this chapter is given to it by a thick folio of the apocrypha} 
Vendée, he tells us, was naive, the Great corrupt. Charette | Gospel of Bartholomew, the leaves of which the little children 
was made a marquis and lieutenant-general of the armies of the | throw to the winds. 
King. Jean Chouan remained Jean Chouan. Charette vergedon| At sunset a single cannon-shot is heard, the tired little ones 
the bandit, Jean Chouan on the paladin, and according to him, the go to sleep, and the assault begins. ‘This terrible drama is pre- 
whole civil war in the west may be resumed in the words, “home,” | ceded by an episode of which Cimourdain is the hero. He stepped 
“‘country.”’ It was the quarrel of local ideas with general ideas; | forward to the tower, and offered to deliver himself up to, and 
** les idées générales haies par les idées partielles, c’est 1: la lutte | secure pardon for, the Royalists, if they would give up Lantenac. 
méme du progrés.” (Vol. ii., p. 116.) The pages which follow, | ‘‘Never!” was the answer of the Vendeans; and the combat began. 
on the chivalrous resistance of La Vendée, are amongst the best | It is impossible to follow the author in his description of it. ‘The 
in the book, and, moreover, to a great extent historically true. castle falls through the ingenuity of Serjeant Radoub, a survivor 
The first person whom the reader meets with is Cimourdain, on | of the Bataillon du Bonnet Rouge, who performs the impossible, 
horseback, with the tricolor cockade in his hat, although in the | and only loses a bit of his ear in the fight, thinking, as the 
enemy’s country. He pulls up at an isolated wayside inn, the | reader does too, that that is not very much under the circum- 
landlord of which informs him that a life-and-death struggle is | stances. The Marquis, with five survivors, amongst them a priest, 
going on not far off, at D6l, between a ci-devant and a ci-devant, | is driven to his last refuge. They all feel that their hour has come, 
a nephew and an uncle. He points to two notices on the door and confess. Lantenac, although a sceptic, confesses with the rest. 
of his inn ; one contains the announcement, couched in the formal | ‘‘ Think on God,” says the priest, ‘‘ the world is over for you.” 
language of the French Court, that the Marquis de Lantenac in- | Suddenly a stone turns in the wall, and Halmalo appears. ‘ You 
tends to shoot his nephew ; in the second, Gauvain signifies, in , See, Monseigneur, ” says he, ‘‘ the stones do turn, and we can escape 
the laconic style of the Republic, that ‘he means to do the | from here.” Lantenac leaves the castle with his men. L’Imaous 
like to his uncle. Cimourdain salutes the second proclamation, | alone remains to cover the retreat, because it was found impos- 
and asks his way through the country. The landlord warns him | sible to replace the stone. After a Homeric resistance, he is mor- 
not to take the road which leads to D6}. Cimourdain thanks him, | tally wounded and dies, but not before he had fired the train 
and takes it. When he arrived there he found that the Royalists, | which he had laid. When Gauvain enters, he finds written in 
after a stubborn resistance, had fled panic-stricken. Lantenac him- | pencil on the stone of the secret exit, ‘‘Au revoir, Monsieur le 
self had been compelled to retreat. ‘“* These peasants won't stand,” | Vicomte !”” 
he had said, after having spiked his guns with his own hands, When Lantenac emerged from the underground way, a fright- 
‘*we must have the English.” Gauvain was standing before a! ful cry of despair met his ears. It came from Michelle Fléchard. 
wounded Vendean, when Cimourdain suddenly saw the man draw | She had been cured by Tellmarch, had gone roaming through the 
a pistol and aim it at the Republican chief with one hand, and | country in search of her children, and now saw them by the light 
prepare to strike at him with a sabre with the other. He flung | of the conflagration in a room which was surrounded by flames. 
himself between them, received a sabre cut across the face, and | There was no ladder to save them through the window ; a great 
fell senseless to the ground. When he came to himself, Gauvain | iron door, which communicated with the library from the tower, 
was kneeling beside him. ‘‘ My master,” he said, ‘it is the second | could not be forced. Lantenac saw before him the mother on the 
time you have saved my life.” ‘* Your father,” answered Cimour- | yerge of insanity, and could discern the cries of the soldiery. He 
dain. His happiness at meeting with his pupil was, however, | felt in his pocket for the key of the iron door, and being satisfied 
short-lived. While lying in bed, dreaming of the future of his | that it was there, he turned back. A few minutes afterwards his 
young hero, he overheard him pardon the intended murderer. A grey head appeared in the stone frame of the secret exit. He 
dark shadow passed over the distorted features of the Jacobin, and | walked proudly through the soldiery, opened the iron door, and 
he murmured to himself, with sinister sorrow, ‘‘ En effet, c’est un disappeared into the library. Soon after he was at the window, 
clément!” (Vol. ii., p. 182.) Victor Hugo describes Gauvain as a ; and lowered out of it a ladder. Radoub seized it below, ex- 
young man of thirty, a philosopher and a thinker, with the stature of | | claiming, like Halmalo had done before him, ‘‘ Vous étes le bon 
a Hercules, the serious eye of a prophet, and the smile of a child, | Dieu!” then climbing it, he received the children one after the 
who neither smoked, nor drank, nor swore, who had his dressing- | other from Lantenac, who kissed the last on the forehead before 
case with him in the wars, who was an Alcibiades for those who | he gave it to the sergeant. The soldiers cheered, the mother 
looked at him, a Socrates for those who conversed with him, as | fell senseless. All were saved, all except the Marquis, ‘‘ but n0 
one transfigured when he had his sword in hand. ‘II avait cet | one thought of him, perhaps not even he himself.” At last he 
air effeminé, qui dans la bataille est formidable.” (Vol. ii., p. 144.) | stepped over on to the ladder, and descended slowly and haughtily, 
When he next appears he is blockading La Tourgue, the castle | like the statue of the Commandeur returning to his grave. Every- 
of his ancestors, in which Lantenac has taken refuge, having carried | one was struck dumb with admiration. When he reached the 
the three children with him. On the evening before the assault, | last rung, and had one foot upon the earth, a hand was laid upon 
Lantenac’s lieutenant, l’'Imanus (20 called because, like an evil spirit | his shoulder. “Je t’arréte,” said Cimourdain. ‘ Je t’approuve,” 
believed in under under that name, he carried death and destruc- | answered Lantenac. 
tion through the land) appeared on the tower, and offered, in the| The Marquis is confined in the donjon of his castle, and 
name of his chief, to give up the children and La Tourgue, if free | Cimourdain undertakes all responsibility for his fate. But this 
egress were permitted. In case of a refusal, he threatened, when | does not satisfy Gauvain. For him a terrible internal combat has 
driven to extremities, to fire the place himself. His offer was re- begun. On one side, was the old man of eighty winters offering 
fused, and he was told that if the garrison did not surrender at | hig head to save three little children, on the other, the sterm 
discretion within twenty-four hours, the castle would be stormed, | Jacobin ready to accept it,—the champion of night and slavery 
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eat. LP ae 
doing a heroic deed for the sake of humanity, and the children | hund i : justi i 
of light and freedom hardening their hearts for fratricide. The | less wed Se aay a —" nile v0 
result of his musings was that he visited Lantenac in prison. Once , what is not accusable Since wh — the di re nadbsng = 
before the Marquis had saved himself from death by his eloquence; | fault of the physician ? Yes! "Th + wh raphe an a 
he resolved now that it should avenge his execution on Gauvain, | mendous year is that it is with - can Wie? Be og 
and concludes a most powerful speech to his nephew by these sig- | the great revolutionary year. on The aa aa eee’ ta 
nificant sentences :—‘* Ah! vous ne voulez plus avoir de nobles. Eh | he who cures acai th sain tat a a pt 
bien! vous n’en aurez plus. Faites-en votre deuil. Bonsoir les gran- | herself to her fatal work ; ie waa cl on ilguaagag 
deursanciennes. ‘Trouvez-moi un d’Assas & present. Vous subirez Hence this hemorrhage 98 " rahe mo? iets thetheuny 
ce viol, l'invasion. Si Alaric II. vient, il ne trouvera plus en | of Inquisitors, as an th A + of Tes a eee 
face de lui Clovis. ......- Vous n’aurez plus Agnadel, Rocroy, | i in fads t& ~ pre ae 
} he P g ’ y,| No wonder if Gauvain finds these sayings hard, and 
Lens, Staffarde, Nerwinde, Steinkerque, La Marsaille, Raucoux, bear them. From that very m t alt Ane Boy 
Lawfeld, Mahon ; vous n’aurez avec Marignan avec Frangois I.; | Cimourdain, and these two ‘os ep i oon teas enmaaeee 
yous n’aurez plus Bouvines Philippe-Auguste. Vous aurez Agin- | each other. ae Libert: aaltey 7 af “4 “ wg "aa, 
court, mais vous n’aurez plus, pour s’y faire tuer, enveloppé | “‘ are dogmas of cot a esac ; Why aa a caine 
de son drapeau, le Sieur de Bacqueville, le grand porte-oriflamme ! | aspect!..... What use is ns ts tntind oan ‘ re 
Allez! allez! faites! Soyez les hommes nouveaux. Devenez | Kindly ideas are ill served b ki ‘al = ye sete 
tits!” And he adds, ‘‘ Ah! je vous dis vos vérités! Qu’est-ce-que | is the most beautiful word in he ~ ‘ — ste croc 
cela me fait? Je suis mort.” (Vol. iii., p. 247.) ‘‘ You are free,” | blood to flow without risking m _ . Seth tee a 
says Gauvain ; and throwing his hood and mantle over his uncle If one cannot pardon, it is not fa : hil ‘to es = aw 
he pushes him out of the prison-door. ‘Ma foi,” says the Mar- p. 211.) This hevole visi h ste A neo (V ol. -—s 
quis, snapping his fingers ; and he goes his way. amidst the carnage at Dol and beta a me @ te ’ oo. 
Cimourdain convened the court-martial, after having sent word | dreaming of a Utopian republi “4 f pods ~ bare od 
to Paris that Lantenac was taken, and would be forthwith exe- | human race while antes the * caf 1a ae Cacia woe 
cuted. The Court sat opposite the door of the donjon. When | Cimourdain, who worshi ‘hi ictim while b ns - i : 
the prisoner was called, it was Gauvain who appeared, and told | perishes himself aatal ran a “agen — 
the shuddering Cimourdain what he had done. ‘The Court} being | pistol-shot b. which the ci A ; pon ” an a “on 
divided as to what the sentence should be, Cimourdain’s was the to pieces, at the same tinge tae a oa ve rset —~ 
tr “ pronounced for death. During the night, the | this act his theories have irvesletibly fe} i Fe cuties 
master and pupil once more interchange their ideas on the future | the onl ituation i 
of mankind, and at the break of day - see is led to ag | a hain nod das na wale crn ay 
= — “ap a smiling at his master, who stands inexor- | not the martyr of his catidien, tobi sepa — 
able, though writhing in mental agony. T i yi ils in winni i 
head of Gauvain fal into the ae. dg tan te ee naan to te neta py: st seg ry aha 
Cimourdain fires a pistol into his own heart and falls dead, ‘and ‘has striven to embody the ans a ae aa per a 
= two oat —_ sisters, take flight together, the shade of |"93, he has not po done better ts phony sch 
e one mingled with the light of the other.” i i i i. 
This is the Epos,—Quatre-vingt-treize. Victor Hugo himself ue i an amenthe Ba = ¢ ro mA S We to oo tee 
acer he . principal work of his life, his greatest claim to | removed from the world 7 ‘Chasis amwana La te ood 
immortality. It is, therefore, permitted to test it by the highest | He would have set the Dauphi li oa he 
standard of art. The sympathies of the author are not doubtful | Vendée He says he i wae on _* - eg ap * 
They are with Cimourdain against Lantenac; while he incor- dreamer In his dying ho 88 acne Regen mio 
porates the past in our individuality, two are assigned to represent berbasion ut u beeen sara . ne ae , 
the future. The first of these two is a man hardened by an un- sation Oh! : : a re eee vs —s wey a 
flinching theory, the other illumined with the light of youth and | différence entre hoot! ant A endaeeamnieaadion 
enthusiasm. Gauvain and Cimourdain, the tw ij "é = tage me a ge grog ctu 
according to Victor Hugo, are created for pene sr inane ae pape aaa & h oa Ax 1K ~ 
are the glorification of the Revoluti in i i i f i ‘eaprits." “(Vol iii., p. 287.) Hie M 
fron cus'ts Bilip, Ohaseshi dies Siliess om to Se Gos: |e, © allt Gaia vis Glan as & i e 
nant. Each of these men has his own system of morality dream of a societ th " hall be. seas ties ddiaaen “Os 
and by it he must be judged. We are told that Cimourdain | le but an i ; oe tes ta — a ap i 
yt — a _— is indeed of that kind which arises | reptile ; je veux la rth tect ak larve en he 9 
om misunderstanding or from renouncing religion. It is | veux que le ver de terre se ch fl i sie 
the passion which moulds an Arbues, and petrifies the heart of a| je veux ” and thi eager po deta 
pecduak, aan taal ™ a j ... and this speech ends in a vision. (Vol. iii., p. 290.) 
a minister of the Gospel. ‘The landlord Santee cae ae in tht weil bit tute Ge = . rant aon 2 ieee 
ee . ¥ : priest when he says, on noticing Gauvain’s | only representative of ican aaaseetavcae tes - cng 
cription of Lantenac, “C'est plus que la guerre dans la is so grand that we hardly wish fi , 
patrie, c’est la guerre dans la famille. Il ‘ ien.” o~ “ ges wey 
$veh B.,p. 180 Leseanee seungitenities exci te hommecent | ptees-ane Seth ta Ws antes ha sede eames 
when, on Gauvain announcing the assault on La Tourgue, he lhe n ' ] i aaa deal Scuaseeae wrt 
hears him saying in his harsh voice, ‘‘ Et alors, pas de : rti | ait ¢ his as. aang peg salir wate 
Aaa. sas °t ; Et ) pas Se quartior. | aqrape of is end, he never gives way to illusions of any kind ; 
sey A pe tbe agermapire ender li: heres bohet somntort reat etestnangp. len my “splat 
(Vol. ii, p. 258.) That is the question. The author calls him ‘helped, fraternised with hi wild followers, bet secsdineaae 
severe ; the reader knows that he was cruel. It does not move ae “ener - an or a os ane oe 
us to be told that he stood in battle without using his | brooked ne pate ns | ti ; + sein he re ae 4 
weapons, because at the same moment we are informed | whom he has tod fe a | 0 en acon 
otis tes ae ties ce : rae e has to defen La Tourgue against a small army, ‘Si 
woe igen, Sie quging ot aus ter Ei Goon aote| hs Seaiomnen ® mak” TAA ae) ae 
os to ig carnage, he offers his life in exchange for that of deck of the ‘Claeue’ te Gouciouiaias ss se po a 
ntenac, because we feel i i i i i ane 
stu hr thes-ete of take om flag. Ta Gaceted eiene| Gan ota te online © tone hanes tied. Renee 
there is a conversation between Gauvain and Cimourdain. | Lant ion existe, Wh aaa ies 
Cimourdain asks for an account of the situation, Gauvain explai l aston —e see vw pret rb 
= saaue ¢ tion, plains | last time he consistently applies this theory to himself, and approves 
” Siaus te la yt sire sade = Aon aon : “ eae ro int er eee 
guillotiné.” (Vol. ii, p. 204.) The conversation aaa ; Victor Hu aes cuuaicaase Wi tn to ensue oe 
he reproaches Gauvain with having set nuns at libert ith Mai ti had omg ye rs mesenger easiest rend 
having refused to send aged priests to the scaff a, with that is b aa Gaaunas ye a “y ae 
hasdet Gua G5 eae Ga on tes old, wi at it ecame necessary to load him with crimes as enormous 
A g shot down three|as his actions were, according to Victor Hugo, splendid. 
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The two great stains on the character of Lantenac are his 
intention to call in the English and the murder of the 
women. As regards the first, it would now undoubtedly 
be considered high-treason. It should not, however, be for- 
gotten that in 1793 statesmen and philosophers both in Europe 
and America, and probably the majority of the French nation 


too, considered the war against the Convention as a holy war. | 


Is Victor Hugo, then, right in imputing as a great crime to a 
French nobleman of those days, that he acted on that view? On 
the other hand, the execution of the two women is a piece of 
wanton cruelty. But as such, it is inconsistent with the char- 
acter of the man who orders it. It is not even necessary for the 
plot of Victor Hugo’s story. No doubt if women and children 
had stood in the way of Lantenac, he would have sacrificed them 
to his cause without mercy and without hesitation. 
who gives up his life, and with it what to him was more precious 
than life, to save three little children, is not the man to commit a 
useless murder. It is a psychological error to make Lantenac 
commit this crime, but this error has become an absolute neces- 
sity for the purposes of Victor Hugo. Without it, the whole 
scaffolding of this first part of his book would have been con- 
structed to erect a monument to Lantenac. It is the inevitable 
fate of the terrorist Cimourdain to slay and to destroy. ‘' The 
Revolution,” he says, *‘ wants the help of savage workmen. She 
disdains the hand that trembles; she places faith only in those 
who are inexorable.” (Vol. ii., p. 209.) For the sake of the 
Republic, he was obliged to become an executioner; there was 
no such hard necessity for Lantenac; Vendée only required a 
soldier, 

Victor Hugo, in his desire to conquer our allegiance for 
the Revolution, has, in the construction of his characters, 
overstepped the immovable limits of nature as well as of 
art. Involuntarily we are reminded, in reading him, of these 
words of the late Duc de Broglie:—‘‘The great, holy ideas of 
reason, liberty, progress, civil and social justice, made idols by the 
Revolution, became, like all idols, cruel, impure, stupid. 
wise man almost regretted the errors of the past, and the good 
man its abuses.” (Discours & l’Académie Frangaise, April 3, 1856.) 
Long years ago, in June, 1830, Victor Hugo charmed France 
by these harmonious lines :— 

“ Apres avoir chanté, j’écoute et je contemple, 
A l’Empereur tombé dressant dans l’ombre un temple, 
Aimant la liberté pour ses fruits, pour ses fleurs, 
Le tréne pour son droit, le Roi pour ses malheurs ; 
Fidéle enfin au sang qu’ont versé dans mes veines, 
Mon pére, vieux soldat, ma mére vendéenne.” 
The irony of nature has taken revenge on the poet, and what was 


intended to be the apotheosis of 1793, has become almost the | 


glorification of old honour and loyalty. And thus he has, in spite 
of himself, proved faithful to that promise of his youth, to remain 
true to the blood of his Vendean mother. 


But the man | 


The 

| warm waterone degree. We cannot here go into further details upon 
| this point, nor upon the closely-allied question of the modifying 
| influence upon a cosmical climate produced as above described of 
| an increase in the obliquity of the ecliptic. 


The latest or superficial formations of the earth’s surface 
commonly called Post-tertiary or Quaternary, are recognised ps 
of three periods. Of these, the oldest is known as the ‘Lill, and 
|is considered to have ‘been produced through the agency of 
| vast system of glaciers, or rather of a gigantic ice-sheet, which 
covered the whole of Scotland, filled up our seas, and 
extended even to the Outer Hebrides. The stones found in thig 
| till show marks of glaciation, and especially ice-scratches, while 
| the subjacent rocks exhibit similar signs, often serving to indicate 
| the direction of the flow. The precise mode in which the til] 
| originated has been often debated; Mr. Geikie dismisses the 
iceberg and other early theories in his third chapter. In the 
fourth, he gives Mr. Croll’s theory of glacier motion; in the fifth, 
| he illustrates this part of the subject by a view of the glacial 
phenomena of Iceland ; and in the sixth and seventh chapters, he 
applies the lessons drawn from existing glacial actions to the origin 
of the Scotch till, with its accompanying rock striations and 
groovings. 

The next four chapters of this book are devoted to the extremely 
important and yet most intricate subject of the causes which pro. 
duced those great cosmical changes of climate of which the till 
affords proof. Mr. Croll’s theory, attributing these changes in. 
directly to an increase in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, is 
adopted by our author. The earth, travelling in its elliptic orbit, 
receives now, whennearest to the sun, nearly 7 per cent. more heat 
than when in aphelion ; but owing to the unequal pace at which our 
globe travels when in these two positions, each hemisphere receives 
at present the same total yearly amount of heat. But Mr. Croll 
concludes that, if at a period of maximum ellipticity of the orbit, 
the winter of our hemisphere should occur when the earth is in 
aphelion, we should then be receiving one-fifth less heat than we 
now do, and in the summer, on the other hand, one-fifth more, 
But this extra summer-heat would not (according to Mr. Croll) 
suffice to counteract the severity of the winter, owing partly to 
| the foggy atmosphere which would then prevail, and partly to the 
| fact that eighty times as much heat is required to melt ice as to 





But we may sum up 
| the main conclusions which have been reached in the words of 
| Mr. Geikie :— 

* Tho last great increase in tho ellipticity of our earth’s orbit, which 
| began some 240,000 years ago, and terminated about 80,000 years ago, 
| embraced a period of 160,000 years. The cold was most intense about 

200,000 or 210,000 years ago, that is about 30,000 or 40,000 years 
after the glacial period had commenced. Now, during the continuance 
(of this vast age of high eccentricity, our hemisphere must have 
experienced several great vicissitudes of climate. Glacial periods, 
lasting for thousands of years, must have alternated with equally pro- 
longed periods of genial conditions; for the latter, no less than the for- 
| mer, are a necessary consequence of extreme ellipticity, combined with 
the precession of the equinoxes.” 


Every human life is a mysterious mixture of light andj — ‘ ; ’ : 
shade. Whenever art successfully reproduces this From this quotation we learn that the glacial period was not con- 


funda- | 
| ¢3 a ; . . smeon wanishi 
mental truth, its greatest problem is solved; when it ignores | tinuous. The great ice-sheet was broken several times, vanishing 
it. failure is the inevitable result. ‘Greater than nature” is | from the low grounds and from some’of the upland valleys, where 
, rivers and lakes made their appearance. It was during these 


the impossible aspiration of the dying Gauvain. In reality, it)? ‘ : ¢ ; 
is that of Victor Hugo himself, and in the wild attempt to improve | inter-glacial periods of mild temperature that reindeer, mamm oths, 
her eternal laws lies the condemnation of the poet as well as of + 9X€"; and horses were able to occupy the land. Certain deposits 


his hero. 





THE GREAT ICE AGE.* 

Aw endeavour is here made by Mr. James Geikie to correlate the 
glacial epoch with the advent of man. ‘The pre-historic evidences 
of the existence of the human race, at a time when our country 
was tenanted by animals now extinct, acquire greater precision 
aud fresh interest when viewed in connection with changes of 
climate. There can be no doubt that the book before us shows 
everywhere the marks of accurate observation, wide research, and 
sound reasoning. It presents in a readable form the chief features 
of the great Ice Age, and illustrates them very amply from those 
great tracts of Scotland in which glaciation has left its most 
distinct and most enduring marks. 

We sball offer in our account of Mr. Geikie’s work what must 
prove a most inadequate outline of his evidence and his arguments. 
{t is, however, quite impossible to deal adequately with a complex 
scientific question in the space at our disposal. We must there- 
fore be satisfied with a summary of the contents of the present 
work, noting more especially the order in which the evidences of a 
glacial period are discussed, and the conclusions to which that 
discussion tends, 
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* The Great Iee Age. By James Geikie, 1874 


/in Scotland and elsewhere which have been found intercalated 
| with the till, abundantly prove the occurrence of these milder 
| periods, to which is lent a particular interest owing to the very 
| great probability that it was in one of these inter-glacial ages— 
| possibly not the latest —that man entered Britain, at a time when 
our country was joined to the continent of Europe, across the bed 
of the German Ocean. 

To the Great Ice Age, which we have just briefly outlined, 
succeeded a period of which the formation known as boulder-clay 
affords some relics. During its accumulation by the conjoint 
| action of glacial rivers and of the sea, the land in Scotland would 

appear to have stood at a lower level relatively to the sea 
than it does now. The subject of the boulder-clay is 
briefly discussed in chapter xv., while in the five chapters 
which follow, the third post-tertiary deposit or upper drift is 
described. ‘To this formation a greater importance attaches, 
‘owing to the considerable records which it has left, but we have 
no space to linger over these here. In connection with this upper 
drift of Scotland, we may state that Mr. Geikie describes and 
examines the formation of the lakes and sea-lochs of that country, 
and then passes on to its distinctly post-glacial and recent d: posits. 
The next chapter (xxv.) gives a brief account of the glacial 
deposits of England and Wales, followed in the three succeeding 


~— | chapters by similar descriptions of the chief features of the 
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a 
Scandinavian, the Swiss, and North-American superficial | to add to his collection of insects, if we may judge from his fre- 
deposits. Five more chapters conclude the volume ; the quently expressed disappointment at being unable to use his net 
subjects ouly of the first four of these we give; they are, with advantage. But the King had other ideas, and managed to 
— The tai _ porn River nme of Eng- decoy the entomologist to his capital, under a promise that he 
iat ‘ be ern : ate . eo a rescind : Pe ys oo sage = sent — bes eight days. Once there, the King kept him 
hithio Deposits”; and “'T he Geological Position of Neolithic, wt nana po masse whee a ella 
Paleolithic, and Mammaliferous Deposits of Foreign Countries.” | everything, even to making him a prince, to give hima favourable 
In the concluding chapter of the work before us, a summary of re- impression. We wish Mr. Skertchly had not obeyed the King’s 
SS Tiss acumen. tolaony Gear eeton aeatoa emma nmon eta aee 

. y, | him to look at is decidedly wearisome to he li 
however, convey some idea of the present position of the inquiry bits of natural history which person a eee no 
as to the nature of the ancient climate of Great Britain, and of much more interesting, that we regretall the more that he did not get 
the — amidst which its first human inhabitants | to his proper work, and give us a book about that. And when it is 
appeared. | all told, we do not find that we know much f th 

An intensely severe climate prevailed in our hemisphere some | than Dashes contrived to tell us ten years ago. The eacauae 
or at eae apr yg = Png pai a ban — — Skertchly gives us of the childish barbarities of the 
unite , While the ice extended down | almost endless ceremonial does not lead us to love the King and hi 
to low latitudes in England as well as on the Continent, through | people much more, or to feel more hopeful for their cite In 
the wepepiene of the various mountain ranges. ‘l'o this arctic some minor points the earlier traveller's inaccuracy is pointed out, 
period of sterility a more genial time succeeded ; plants, such as | but in general Mr. Skertchly a rs to adopt his opinions, both 
pine-trees, grew in the south of England, and onimal, such as the | on canadian and a a the wae aera on the 
woolly rhinoceros and the great bear, appeared. Gradually, how- | civilising influences brought to bear upon them. 
ever, the climate grew warmer, the distinction between summer| But if Mr. Skertchly has not told us much that is new, he has 
and winter became less marked, and in consequence, the northern | written his account of what he saw with fullness and =mueeme 80- 
mammalia withdrew to more arctic homes. At last a kind of per- | that we possess in it some valuable memorials of a state of things 
petual summer reigned, while the fauna of the country were marked evidently passing away. Dahomey is not what it has been, and 
by the epee sit of the hippopotamus, the elephant, the lion, | even allowing for all the exaggeration of the slave-trade days, it 
ae tiger, np a = os . : was once a considerable power, a rival of the kingdom of Ashantee, 
gain a series of changes occurs, an in the reverse order | which lies contiguous to it westward on the Gulf of Guinea. 

. 9 just oe ee an arctic climate has brought all England may in one sense be held responsible for this decay, for 

: a pal ™. . here my how vag such cold = a stopped the slave trade, and nothing has risen to take ite 
, » bor can we sure in whic ace. ‘he land appears to be fertile, and inland by no m 

of such warm periods the men that fashioned rude implements aie but the people are ignorant “= debased, ote 
of stone first made their appearance. It is likely that man arrived incapable of initiating any new career, or of devoting themselves 
here as early as the mammoth and the rhinoceros, and hisfirstcoming to any better industry than slave-catching. ‘The King in con- 
may even have preceded the glacial epoch itself. But it is certain | sequence feels strongly the effects of the stoppage of that trade 
that he entered Britain during the last inter-glacial period, when | in a diminished exchequer. He apparently still devotes part 
there were glaciers in our mountains and arctic mammalia in our | of his time to man- catching, and unless he can dispose of 
valleys. He witnessed the northward migration of these animals his slaves inland or to settlers on his own territory, his 
and the advent of the southern mammalia. Then came a period expeditions bring him no profit. Gelelé, as the Earopeans 
. ee eae ak cau ta ee ae _ him, is a man of some intelligence, and apparently has some: 

nds eg , ” : egan, and in what | glimpses of whither things are drifting, but he has no power to 

a ; Betyg _ ap a agg man still lift either himself or his people out of the groove where they have 

gered. ain rose from the waves; lived for generations. * ) i 
the treeless land was soon invaded by the reindeer, the arctic fox, ) ode iste demrent tin = nannies oy of in 

Deca aaa pene = pr ne -_ mee scene. _ and barbarity in which — ’ live. — as when 

& vast laps t e implements were t h h . is the * king” 
roughly chipped from stone, from those whose einai were | saadeien Ieee entation er aa marine 
laboriously fashioned and polished. Gradually the climate still | it was ae theme of the King’s reproaches and of the veunte 
farther improved, plants became more numerous and luxuriant, the | of the male and female braves at the weary round of ceremonies 

ne on pret se anda gl bf rs hs = ber sons _ which = noses: A = — . see, and —— felt a 

: ‘ ’ iscarded stone Jor | to depict for us in detail. e do not intend to initiate our readers 

oe negra sige hat aon ae ye a | into these mysteries, but content _— = referring them to the 
— ; r. e records of which are | book ; the catalogue given there may be useful to those who wish to 
rane — ees the — time more easy to decipher, than the | know approximately what the habits of our foes in Ashantee are. 
e relics of the non-historic ages. Except that human sacrifice amongst the latter is reported to be 

: ht vag hr gee - me ae - = . | much more common than in bate — and methods 

merit as the Great Ice Age, to | of the two peoples appear to be very similar. Unlike many negro 

— the attention of its author to one or two little matters of style. a siete eh git some of po Sir Samuel Baker mod =e 
“ Aemaees a ae apeoks of - ien-chest or the glacier | White Nile, the Dahomans and other mixed and conquering races 
aa g = Ry peepee or ** retiring. Of course, these | on the West Coast of Africa have an enormous capacity for super- 

hiner slew legato ox a eo on idea “ hah pelos | stitious belief, and no little imagination in developing and multi- 

melting-down and cutting-off of their | plyi j hip. ‘Their faith i t ife i - 
lower and more vouthens parts. Still there will be Md some minds | oa es ee we wt ny SS aie. "om 
an ambiguity in the expressions. Then, again, we find in several | one great motive for human sacrifices. The people thus 
places the word “ bulk” used as a neuter verb in a manner which | killed are charged with messages, or sent as servants to 
one would have believed to be American, rather than Scotch. | the dead. When a new custom is elaborated, or a new 

We do not think this sentence has an agreeable sound :—‘* Those umbrella or tent for the King invented, on the most frivolous. 

9 accumulations of sand and gravel which bulk so largely in pretext, a messenger or two has to be sent by the King, with his 

and at the mouths of our own mountain valleys.” | * duty” to his deceased father and information of the fact, into 

| the other world. At the same time, a mesgenger is usually de- 

DAHOMEY AS IT IS.* , spatched to the birds, beasts, and fishes who have gone to the 

‘‘shades,” a hawk to the one and a cat and an alligator to the others. 


well with the English, and as previous visitors to his capital had Formerly great numbers of human victims were executed in this way 
| at the annual ‘“‘ customs” or State ceremonies, and when a new 


not, in his opinion, done him justice, he took the opportunity of 

Mr. Skertchly’s visit to exhibit to the full all the characteristics King came to the throne ; but whether from poverty or increased 

of his rule and pageautry of his Court for our enlightenment. Mr. | humanity, the habit has become much less exacting. Burton 

Skertchly had gone to the country to study its fauna, most of all | estimated that some 500 were slain when he was there ten years 
| ago, but as he did not see many of the executions, he may have 


* Dahomey as it is, being a Narrative of Ei: j i i 
’ b Right Months’ Residence in that Country. 2 . : 
By J. A.Skertehly. ‘London: Chapman and Hall, . iat Country. | y oon mistaken. At any rate, Mr. Skertchly estimates the number 








Tue King of Dahomey is, it would appear, very anxious to stand 
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slain annually at about 200, and he witnessed one ‘‘custom,”{ We have touched on one or two of the more prominent or 
more than Burton, got up specially for bis benefit, that he might | debatable points in this book, rather than attempted to convey 
see everything. The King assured him that none were slain but | an outline of its contents, for the latter is a task not possible 
‘criminals, and that he would gladly abolish the system altogether, | within the limits of a review. The book is full and pains. 
were he helped to do so from outside, but that against his people his | taking, though put together in rather a slipshod and occa. 
own will was powerless. Except so far as they are accompanied by | sionally even slangy fashion, in all that relates to the ceremonies 
human sacrifices, these ‘‘ customs” are as totally devoid of interest | at Abomey, the capital, and in details about the King and the 
as anything can possibly be. They are simply one long round | fetish-worship, and to those who care for such things it will be in- 
of useless barbaric pageant, wherein there is much break-neck | teresting. Butit offers nothing new either as to the past or future 
dancing, much gun-firing and marching, and above all, much | of the races who inhabit the country, and the theories of the 
drinking and- speechifying. ‘Ihe drinking is indeed amazing. | author on the position of those races and on religion differ little 
Nothing appears to be done without ‘‘trade rum ” or other vile | from those promulgated by Burton. What the real position and 
liquor, and the guests were never allowed to leave ‘‘ the presence” | capacity of the negro is can indeed hardly be determined until 
after a day spent in witnessing these scenes until a private| we have seen how he bebaves under conditions more favourable 
attendant had brought them their “ pass rum” from the King’s | than any that have yet fallen to bis lot. If the Dahoman be 
own table. ‘Lhere is even a special institution at this Court which the shrewd person Mr. Skertchly says, there may be hope 
we never heard of anywhere else called the ‘‘ King’s Drunkard,” | for him yet, and he may reach a higher scale of being 
and Mr. Skertchly recounts a ludicrous scene where that worthy | than his detractors yet dream of. England has, we think, 











figured, which took place at his first reception :— 

“Tho King’s Drunkard was then brought forward, and Gelelé took up | 

the vinegar-cruet, which, like all the others, was full of rum. The | 
Bacchanal kneeled down and opened a mouth like a hippopotamus on a 
small scale, and the King emptied the contents of the cruet down its 
cavernous depths, and proceeded with the remaining cruets. This was 
all very well -vith the vinegar-bottles, but the mustard-pot was almost a 
clencher, as the lid would get in the man’s mouth and almost choke 
him. The pepper-castor, too, was rather awkward, as the perforated 
top caused the grog to distil in a spiritual rain. I suggested the re- 
moval of the top, which boing acted upon, the emptying of the castor 
was more speedily effected. Altogether the Drunkard must have 
swallowed about a quart of rum.” 
The drinking habits of the people and the sloth which their yearly 
displays foster have, we suspect, more to do with the decay of 
the kingdom than Mr. Skertchly seems to think. To these annual 
customs the head men of all the towns and districts of the king- 
dom gather with their retinues, and spend months in drinking, 
dancing, and idle palavering. 

Mr. Skertchly has much to say about the so-called Amazons or 
female soldiers, whose numbers and nominally enforced celibacy he 
accounts the chief causes of the nation’s decline. Thesacred character 
of these troops seems in singular contrast with the fighting they have 
to do, they being guarded with the rigidity almost of an Eastern 
zenana. The appearance and dress of their various corps, their 
dances and speeches, and all that concerns their deportment as 
‘* soldieresses ” are here set down most minutely, with many reflec- 
tions and other not over lively addenda. Some remarks which 
the author makes, « propos of this part of his narrative, regarding 
the use which old maids might be put to in this country, are by no | 
means in good taste, and had better have been left unsaid. The 
majority of old maids, we feel sure, do not deserve to have it said 
of them that ‘it would in many cases be a happy release from 
[for ?] their relatives if all the old maids could be enlisted, and | 


trained to vent their feline spite and mischief-making propensities | 


on the enemies of their country, instead of their neighbours.” ‘That | 
may be merely an idle attempt at rough wit, but whatever it be, 
it is not manly, and it imputes what is not true. 

For the fetish-worship of the people Mr. Skertchly has the | 
greatest contempt, and it is certainly about the grossest form of | 
superstition that we can remember to have heard of. The dis- | 
gusting adjuncts of their worship are not less repulsive than the | 
debasing character of the beliefs. But we think Mr. Skertcbly | 
should have made some allowance for these facts when dealing | 
with the missionaries, for whom he has no good word. Doubtless | 
they are not perfect, nor have they always been very wise, and the 
present Methodist native minister at Whydah, the only Pro- 
testant representative of the Christian teacher in Dahomey, 
may be the drunken, debased wretch he is painted, but we 
think the class are to some degree to be forgiven for not | 
perceiving that native shrewdness and intelligence which he blames | 
them for scouting in their attempts to teach their faith to the people 
When not scolding these pioneers of religion, no one could give a 
lower estimate of the mass of the people than Mr. Skertchly him- 
self. We admit that the first work of the missionaries should be 
to teach the people the arts of civilised life, and that if the African | 
is ever to be in any degree permanently elevated, men must be 
found willing to undertake that work. Still that was a truth that 
had to be discovered by experience, like many another, and if the 
leeson has been well learned, we are not disposed to bear hardly 
on those men who failed that we might learn,—the victims of a false 
theory and an unreal faith, far more than deliberate wrong-doers. | 
Certainly, much help to even the best of missionaries cannot be 
hoped for, we fear, from the rum-selling merchants who represent | 


civilisation there now. i 








much to answer for in regard to these races, and it would be 
both cowardly and productive of much harm were she, as some 
advise, to shrink from her duty, and leave them only the 
anarchy which she had helped to produce as a legacy. Dahomey 
is capable of paying us for the trouble taken in trying to civilise 
its inhabitants. The land is good, well wooded, capable 
of cultivation, and cf exporting much produce, and it seems 
a pity that we should have no official representative there 
—after all, the best missionary to begin with—capable of sup- 
porting the King in reforming measures, and able to teach his 
people arts which would make them richer than slave-dealing, and 
the practice of which might be the first step to higher things. A 
most lamentable account is given here of the state of the English 
quarters or fort at Whydab, the port. The principal building 
has the appearance of an English barn, “a few cannon, admirably 
honeycombed, are mounted on the bastions of the enclosing wall 
by being stuck in the ‘swish,’ while others are lying with gaping 
touch-holes on the side of the ditch.” The place is now occupied 
by some English merchants. This is hardly as it should be. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_+> — 

Faith- Work ; or, the Labours of Dr. Cullis in Boston. By the Rev. 
W. Boardman. (Isbister.)}—Dr. Cullis is a physician in Boston, U.S, 
who has devoted himself and his means to works of charity, on tho 
principle of implicit dependence on the help of God. He has, it seems, 
a largo practice, and he devotes all the proceeds of it, after deducting 
the expense of his own living, to the institutions which he has founded, 
These institutions are a Home for Consumptives, a Home for Children, 
and a Home for Deaconesses ; and it is proposed to add to them a Home 
for Cancer Patients and other Cottage Homes for Children. The Home 
for Consumptives is, to judge from Mr. Boardman's description, an 
admirably contrived building, provided with all the comforts of a house 
of the best class. The chapel, adorned, we are told, with splendid glass 
windows, all of them free and unsolicited gifts, is arranged with special 
ingenuity. “All the rooms on each side on both floors open directly 
into it, so that those who are able to walk have only a few steps to 
take to the comfortable settees in it, while, through the doors 
left open, the voice of worship, whether in reading or speaking, 
prayer or song, penetrates and is heard by those too weak to leave 
their beds.” The details of Dr. Cullen’s work are, of course, 
very much like those which those who have heard of Mr. Miiller’s 
Homes at Bristol are already familiar with there. Two questions seem 
to have perplexed the founder’s mind for a while, and both have been 
answered to his satisfaction. Was it right to buy land without funds in 


| hand to pay for it? Yes; because the money could be secured on 


mortgage. Was it right to publish any account of the institution? 
Could this be dono without transgressing the cardinal principle of the 
work, that help was not to be solicited? Here, again, the answer was, 
that such publication seemed to be but giving due honour to Him whose 
work it was. Dr. Cullis’s seruples, however, induced him to put his 
journal into the hands of another person to edit. Hence the appear- 


| ance of Mr. Boardman’s name on the title-page. Of course, it is easy 
| to ridicule the entries in this journal; there are passages in it which 


A , _ —e 
few will be able to read without a smile. But in this present writers 
judgmont, it is singularly interesting and touching. Here is a specimen, 
which might be matched with hundreds of others :— 


“ At noon, as I needed money to pay a bill, I asked the Lord to send 
me twenty dollars for that purpose. In less than ten minutes a letter 
was delivered at the door, which on opening I found to contain fifty 
dollars, with the following written on a card, ‘For the new building, 
and may tho Lord reward thee.’ How my heart swelled with gratitude 
to God for his blessings. I was not surprised, for I expected an answer 
to my prayer. Yesterday a basket of beautiful grapes was left at the 
door of the Home. To-day, when the basket was called for, the Matron 
inquired who they were from. ‘It is no matter about the name,’ was 
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‘it is a small gift, but it is the first time our vino has borne, 
pe - were all, so we thought we would send them here.’” 
Those who believe in the efficacy of Prayer have been challenged to 
show material results. May they not point to such results as these ? 


What Can She Do? By the Rev. E. P. Roe. (Edmonston and 
Douglas.) —The lesson which Mr. Roe seeks to enforce is that every 
woman should learn how to support herself, and he writes a very sad 
story to show what miserable consequences follow when this is not done. 
Yet, it seems to us, ho might have chosen the circumstances of his 
story much more wisely than he has. A great millionaire—the scene 
of the story is laid in New York—is ruined, and dies suddenly, leaving 
his widow and three daughters with but the very smallest fragment of 
provision, —this, too, being wasted while, in obedience to the widow’s 
foolish prejudice, the family sit idly waiting for something to turn up. 
But really in this matter the families of millionaires may be put out of 
the question. Those who have been brought up in the midst of great 
wealth can never, except in the rarest cases, be made to earn their 
livelihood should disaster come. It is true that in the East even the 
heirs to thrones learn a trade, but they would make, we fancy, but 
poor hands were they put actually to the trial. No amount of preach- 
ing could brace natures relaxed by ease and pleasure to prepare for ex- 
ertions which they will never in all probability be called upon to make. 
The wives and daughters of the rich are almost invariably protected 
against the chance by settlements,—settlements which, as Mr. Roe 
ought to know, are far more secure than the one which so easily dis- 
appears to help the development of his story. It is only in novels that 
a woman can sign away, half trustfully, half carelessly, her means of 
subsistence. In actual life there are trustees neither trusting nor care- 
less, and liable to be called to account if they are either. Ths people 
for whom the lesson might be really useful aro the daughters of the 
professional class, who often, while depending on precarious incomes, 
are allowed to be wholly unprepared against a change of circumstances 
which is not possible, but almost certain. And still the answer to the 
question, “ What can she do?” will be very difficult to find. Society 
must be very much changed before women will find it as easy to sup- 
port themselves as do men. Mr. Roe’s heroine hardly supplies an 
answer, for she is exceptionally fortunate. Her father before his 
bankruptcy has given her a cottsge in the country, where she finds it 
comparatively easy, her beauty not a little helping her, to do a good 
trade as a market-gardener. But the only previous preparations that 
she brings from her old life is an extravagant fondness for fruit and 
flowers. Take away the fortunate present which gives her such a start, 
and the charm which makes the old Scotch gardener do his best to 
help her and the lover to water her parched strawberries, and she 
would have been as helpless as her sisters. 


New Life in New Lands. By Grace Greenwood. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Miss Greenwood writes her “notes of travel,” as she calls 
them, with some shrewdness, liveliness, and humour. She begins her 
journeyings in Chicago—Chicago, that is, as yet unburnt—and travels 
through Colorado, Utah, Nevada, California, and so home again. She 
seems to have been much pleased with what she saw, as doubtless sho 
saw it under the most favourable auspices. Utah charmed her especially, 
and she has a good word for Brigham Young, in whom she discerns 


Ward, “ Virgil, I believe, has somewhere the expression, ‘O three times 
and four times happy!’ Well, that is the way they look.” As wo 
happen to have spoken of a quotation, let us take the opportunity of 
telling Miss Greenwood that Mr. Tennyson never wrote and might 
possibly object to the lines,— 
“ Silent on a peak in Darien 
He stared at the Pacific.” 

Laura Erle, By the Author of “Blanche Seymour.” 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—We have read this novel without much difficulty, a fact 
which, however, becomes somewhat remarkable, when wo try to re- 
member what it is all about, or to think what it has characteristic in it. 
Laura Erle is the daughter of a poor parson, and her fortunes, chiefly 
as they turn on her exchange of an unworthy for a worthy lovor, aro 
told in this story with somo liveliness and skill. Laura Erle is a 
possible creature, not by any means perfect, but sufficiently attractive, 
and the worthy lover is not too good, nor the unworthy one too bad, to 
be beyond the power of imagination. Perhaps the best and most natural 
character is Laura’s brother, Tom, one of those numerous young men 
who think nothing too good for him, and are not good enough for 
anything. 

Jesuits in Conflict. By a Member of the Society of Jesus. (Burns 
and Oates.)\—The editor here gives us the lives of three Jesuits who 
suffered in the reign of Elizabeth what any Protestant teacher would 
have suffered fifty years ago in Spain, and twenty years agoin Rome, but 
did not suffer what would certainly have befallen any such person from 
the hands of Philip of Spain. Very strong language is used about the 
penal laws of those days, and the way in which they were enforced. 
Here the editor’s zeal carries him a long way beyond the truth. Deplora- 
ble as were these proceedings, they did not constitute “a persecution 
of Christians as barbarous and inhuman as any that was ever inflicted 
in Pagan times on the Spouse of Christ.” Has the editor ever read 
of what was dono under the reigns of Mareus Aurelius, Decius, and 
Diocletian ? Can he match what happened during what he calls the 
“three hundred years of open persecution against Catholics in Eng- 
land ” with what was done at Lyons in A.D. 177? But this may pass. 
The righteous feeling that revolts against religious persecution may be 
pardoned even when it exaggerates. It is more important to ask, Has 
the “ Member of the Society of Jesus” any such feeling? Will he con- 
demn ex animo with equal fervour the barbarities of Philip IL and of 
Alva, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the atrocities of the Dragon- 
nades? We know the ready answer. These were severities with 
which the secular power sought to crush the enemies of the Common- 
wealth. But if he will be candid enough to disown this miserable 
pretence, will he also go a step further, and own that Englishmen who 
had seen Smithfield ablaze, who heard of what the Inquisition was 
doing wherever the Church of Rome was free to act, and knew that 
their turn would come next, if these Jesuit missionaries could have 
their way, may have some allowance made for them? If these “ con- 
fessors” could have converted England, would there not have been 
another story to tell of “three hundred years of open persecution "?— 
unless, indeed, the work had been done, as it was done in Spain, so 
thoroughly, that no one should be left to tell it. 











“less fanaticism than fatalism,—that magnificent conceit of imperial 
and magnetic natures, of all moulders of systems and masters and | 
leaders of men.” Of the Mormon women sho thinks that they do not 
look positively unhappy, but rather have in their faces “a quiet, 
battling, negative, and abnegative expression, which certainly is as far 
from happy content as it is from desperate rebellion.” They show, it 
is said, little pride in their lords, not much to our author's astonishment, 
who think that it is perhaps “ difficult to feel much pride in the six- 
teenth part of a man, as men go.” The men, she thinks, look very 
jolly under the “cross,” that being the accepted phraso for the institu- 
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2/6 
















ee Elder, & Co.) 7/6 














Buchanan (R.), Poetical Works, vol 3, er 8vo . soscesescacnsoocessd (King &Co.) 6/0 
Burbidge (F. W.), Domestic Floric ultare, &c., er 8¥0 “Blackwood & Sons) 7/6 
Buxton (H. J.), Waterside Mission Sermons, 12mo..... ss (Skeffington) 3/0 | 


Campbell (Lord), Lives of Chief Justices of England, & ¢ (Murray) —each 6/0 


Chaffer (W.), Collectors’ Handbook of Marks on Pottery and Porcelain (Bickers) 6/0 | 


Civil-Service Book-keeping no Mystery, fcap .....+.. Sebanieaiiiaaaie seseeeee(LOCKWood) 1/6 
Cookman (Rev. A.), Life of, by Ridgaway, cr 8vo .........(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Corneille, Horace, in English Blank Verse, by Nokes, cr SvO .....+...(Hachette) 2/6 
Cox and Grady’s New Law and Practice of Elections, 12mo (Law Times Office) 24/0 
Crake (A. D.), First Chronicle of ZEscendune, &€., 12M0 ....6+..0000008 (Rivington) 3/6 
Crawford (T. J.), Mysteries of Christianity —Baird Lectures, 1874 (Blackwood) 7/6 
Cudworth (J. W.), Which is the Church 2 cr 8¥0  csesscsssseseoee ..(Simpkiv & Co.) 5/0 


Dale (R.W.), Protestantism, its Ultimate Principle, er 8v ro (Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 | 


D'Aubigné (J. H.), History of the Reformation in 16th Century, 4to...(Collins) 21/0 
Be NN INE, ORE BOW sis setvccxcuciedsvosevecsievtiuniinndaiacen nies (Parker & Co.) 5 0 
Denniston (J. M.), Perishing Soul, n of Sinners . 
Douglas (Gavin), Poetical Works, with Memoir by Small, 4 vols (Sotheran & Co.) 63 0 
Edwards (A. B.), Ladder of Life, a Heart History, 12m0.......0......(Routledge) 2/0 
Emily Ellet’s Journal, or Steps to a Petter Life, cr 8¥0....c0-0-ceescsseeees (R. T.S.) 3/0 
Faber, Hymns Selected from, by R. P. Smith, 18mo... "sbister &Co.) 1/6 
Fenton (E. D.), “B,” an Autobiography, 3 vols cr 8vo . (Low & Co.) 31/6 













Flowers and their Teachings, 16m0..........+0.sses0+ (R.T.S.) 2/0 
Forjett (E. H.), External Evidences of Christianity. allantyne & Co.) 2/6 
POD Ca Fs Fe PP BB vo vn casscccsnesareccaneteenenssctesievseses ..(Low & Co.) 4/0 


Handyside (H.), Improved Method for Overcoming Steep Gradients, 8vo(Spon) 1,0 


Haweis (H. R.), Unsectarian F amily Prayers, 12M0.......ccccrccsceses (King & Co.) 3/6 | 


Hayward (W. S.), Rodney Ray, 12mo, 2/0—Wild and Wonderful(. H.Clarke) 2/0 
Hinton (J.), Atlas of the Membrane Tympani, er Syo (King & Co.)126/0 
Hinton (J.), Questions of Aural Surgery, er 8vo (King & Co.) 12/6 









Holmes (W. C.), Instructions for the Management of Gas Works, 8vo (Spon) 4/0 | 


Hooper (Mrs. G.), House of Raby, or Our Lady of Darkness.crSvo(King&Co.) 3/6 
Howard (Mary M.), Beatrice Aylmer, and other Stories. cr 8vo... 













pees (F. K.), Unity of Creation, a Contribution to Relig. Quest. (Trubner) 5/0 
Kortright (F. A.), A Little Lower than the Angels, 12m0 ............ (Low & Co.) 3/6 
Lardner (Dr.), Electric Telegraph, revised by Bright, er 8vo(Lockwood & Co.) 2/6 
Learn of Me, or Words from the Great Teacher, 12M0_ .......+000000+ A(R. T.S.) 1/4 
I Coville-Meilhan (Vicomtesse), Memoirs of—a Chequered Life (King & Co.) 7/6 
Lives of British Reformers,— Wycliffe to Foxe, 18mo ........ es (R.T.S.) 1 





..(Dean & Son) 3/6 
(Low & Co.) 
ew Testament, 


Livingstone (Dr.), Life and Finding of, by H. M. Stanley, 
Low's Children’s Own German Book, 12mo.,, 
Manuals of Religious Inst ruction, Old ‘Testar 








part 2; Catechism, pert 2, fe: UP SVO  sessesssssansessarensensesares (Rivington) —e: ich 1/0 
Meissner (A. L.), Philology of the French L AN Guage, LIMO .esccoreeeee (Hachette) 3/0 
Morris (W. H.), Greek Lessons, 1610 .,,.....ssscceccssssecsssceseosees (Longman) 2/6 













Motteau (A.), Civil-Service First Pouach Book, feap 8vo. (Lockwood & Co.) 1/6 
Murray (J. C.), Ballads and Songs of Scotland, er 8vo.. 
Neil (Ross), Plays, er 8vo 
New Companion to the Bible, cr Svo . 
Nicholas (T.), Pedigree of the English People, 8 . 

Nichols (Mary S.), Woman's Work in Water Cure, 12mo 


jllis & White) 8/0 
eoees (RTS) 36 
(Longman) 16/0 
rie ay 1/0 
(King & Co.) 10.6 











Piggot (J.), Persia, Ancient and Modern, 8V0..........00006 si 

Rainy (R.), Delivery and Development of Christian Doctrine, 8vo ......(4 ‘lark) 10,6 
Reade (Charles), Put Yourself in His Place, cr Svo ......... (Smith, E lder, & Co.) 2/0 
Robson (E. R.), School Architecture,—on Planning School-Houses ...(Murray) 31/6 
Kose (J.), New Guide to the [ron Trade, 8V0 .......ccce000- (Mining Jour nal Office) 8/6 






evccccceccs (S} on) 3/6 
(King & Co.) ¢ 
Sy A ee 
..(Black) 1/6 
J 1 


Salter (F.), Economy in the Use of Steam, CE SVO .esccee 
Saunders (K.), Gideon's Rock, and other ‘Tales, cr 8yo 

Saved from the Wreck, 18mo... 
Scott (Sir W.), St. Ronan’s Well, feap Svo.... 
Sewell (Mrs.), Davie Blake, the Sailor, 12m0........ccccscceeceseecees rrold) 
Sharpe (E.), Ornamentation of Transitional British Architecture, No. 2 (Spon) 10/6 
Shaw, Scriptural Harmony Between Private Judg.and Ch. Authority (Simpkin) 46 
Short Logarithmic, and other Tables, Sv0 ......ccccceseccscscsccscceccovseeccescece (Spon) 1/6 
Sime (J.), History of G fermany Smo, (Maemillan) 5/0 
















Simon (J. D.), House-owner's s ‘mator c. (Lockwood) 3/6 
Slavonic Fairy Tales, collected anit tre ansk ited by N (King &Co.) 5/0 


Souvenir, @ Daily Text-Book, 18M0 .......sscsscsscsescesessserconssessessenssenes (Nelson) 2,0 


Stanley (H, M.), Coomassie & Magdala,a Story of Two Campaigns (Low & Co.) 16/0 | 


(Low & Co.) 7/6 
—(Rivington) 1/6 
.(Isbister & Co.) 18/0 


Stanley (H. M.), How I Found Livingstone, er Svo 
Stories from Herodotus, in Greek—Rhe ampsinitus and ) arath 
Stri achey (Sir E.), Jewish History and Polities, 8vo ee 
POPSET OE DN) BONID vss evvcscacacncocovesiarenvessiisvavenss aetna (Hatehards) 2/6 
Sutton (H.), Tramway Acts of the U nited Kingdom, cr 8vo ,,.(Stevens & Son) 12/0 
‘Trench (Abp.), Plutarch, his Life, Parallel Lives, and Morals, 12mo (Macmillan) 3/6 
Verne (Jules), From the Earth to the Moon, cr 8vo...... «(Low & Co.) 10,6 
Westcott (B. F.), Gospel of the Resurrection, cr 8vo ... (Macmillan) 6/0 
Wilberforce (H. W.), Church & the Empires, Historical Peri King & Co.) 106 
Worboise (E. J.), Heartsease in the Family, cr 8V0 .....0.sse080- 
Yates (W. V.), Civil-Service English Grammar ....... 





















Lockwood & Co.) 1/6 








A NEW EDITION OF PRATT’S FLOWERING 


To be completed in Twelve Monthly Divisions. 


PLANTS. 


In royal Svo, price 5s, Picture Wrapper, the FIRST PART (or Division) of 
THE FLOWERING PLANTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 


Including the Grasses, Sedges, and Ferns, and their allies, the Club Mosses, Pepper- 
wort, and Horsetails. 
By ANNE PRATT. 
With Twenty-cight Pages of Plates printed in Colours. 

The Plates have been recoloured from Nature, where necessary ; and the printing 
in colours most carefully attended to. E Second Division will complete a 
Volume, with its perfect Index. and each Division will contain from Twenty to 
Thirty Coloured Plates, The Work, when complete, will contain 319 Plates, 

FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
NEW WORK by RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A. 
Just published, in 8yo, illustrated by 22 Lithographic Charts (4 Coloured), and 
22 Woodeut Diagrams, price 16s. 

i ie ~ UNIVERSE and the COMING TRANSITS: 
: Presenting Researches into and New Views respecting the Constitution of 
the Heavens; together with an Investigation of the Conditions of the approaching 
Transits of Venus. By R. A. Proctor, B.A., Hon. Fellowjof King's College, London. 

“ One of the most exhaustive of modern astronomical treatises.”—Standard, 

“ We heartily commend this book to the attention of our readers. Its style is 
plain, but its matter and substance will gra’ify their utmost expectations of the 
grand and the sublime."—Zdinburgh Courant. 


Lo: don: LONGMANS 













and Co, 


sseeeee(LOW & Co.) 6/0 j 


..(Rivington) 5/0 | 
‘(King & Co.) 9/0 | 


.(Longman) 5/0 


(King. &Co.) 6/0 | 


(Macmillan) 6,0} 


ua AC larke & Co.) 3/6 | 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOW READY, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


The ASHANTEE WAR. 


The MARCH to COOMASSIE. By S. A. Henry 
(Special Correspondent to the Standard), Author of “ The March to Magdala,"* 
&e., &. 1 vol. 8vo. [Vow ready, 

WHO CAME OVER WITH WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR? 


The CONQUEROR and his COMPANIONS. A New 


Historical Work. By J. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald), Author of “The Recol- 
lections and Reflections of J. R. Planché,” & [Now ready. 


The LIFE of THOMAS WENTWORTH, EARL of 
STRAFFORD, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. By ELIZABETH Cooper, 
Author of “ The Life of Arabella Stuart,” * Popular History of America,” &, 
In 2 vols, 8vo. [Vow ready, 


A STARTLING CONFESSION, The PHANTOM GENIUS, A WORKING 
OPERA, FIRST-FLOOR WINDOWS, &c. 
The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of JOHN 
HOLLINGSHEAD (of the Gaiety Theatre). In 3 handsome vols. demy 8yo, 
with Portrait. [Now ready, 


NOTICE.—A MIDNIGHT MASS, A SILENT SERVICE, WATCH-NIGHT, 
ORTHODOX-SPIRIT SEANCE, &c. 


| 

| fas ie 

/ORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious 

| Life in the Church of England. By the Author of “ Unorthodox London,” &, 

1 vol. 8vo. [Second Edition nou ready, 

“The various papers are written in the most entertaining style, and give much 

useful information to those who are non-conversant with the elastic nature of the 
Establishment."—Court Journal. 


NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES, MEDIUMS, at a DARK CIRCLE, the 
WALWORTH JUMPERS, &c. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 
Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davigs, D.D. In 1 vol. 8yo, 
| [Second Edition now ready. 

| Mr. Davies, in the m ost plain, simple, matter-of-fact way, tells us exactly what 
he saw on each occasion. The result is a most interesting volume.”—Athenzum, 


Now ready, and will shortly be published. 


HETERODOX LONDON. By the Rev. C. Maurice 
Davies, D.D., Author of “ Orthodox London,” “ Unorthodox London,” &c., &. 
1 vol. 5vo. 
*,* This volume will complete the series of Dr. Davies's interesting works on 
London Religious Life. 
The GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT: his Daily Life, 
Sports, and Pastimes in Canada, Australia, and the United States. By W. 


STAMER, Author of “ Recollections of a Life of Adventure,” &c. In 2 vols. 
post Svo. [Now ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
The IMPENDING SWORD, By Epmuyp Yarts, 


Author of “ Black Sheep,” “ The Yellow Flag,” “A W aiting Race,” “ The Rock 
Ahead,” “ A Righted Wiong,” * Broken to Harness,” &., &c. 3 vols. 


SHALLI WIN HER? By James Grant, Author of 
“The Romance of War, “ Only an Ensign,” “ Under the Red Beason” &c., &. 
! 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


MERRY ENGLAND. By Wittram Harrison Arns- 


Author of “ Windsor Castile,” “The Star Chamber,” “ The Tower of 


WORTH, 

London,” “ Rookwood,” &c., &c, 3 vols. [Now ready. 
MAKING the WORST of IT. By Joun Baker 

Hopkins. In 2 vols. [Now ready. 


a New Novel. By the Author of “ Not 


without Thorns,” “ Lover and Husband,” “She was Young, and He was Old,” 


&e., &e. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
The ONLY ONE of HER MOTHER. By the 


Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” “A Winter Tour in Spain,” &. 3 vols. 
(Now ready. 


ONCE and FOR EVER. ~ the Author of “ No 


Appeal,” “Saved by a Woman.’ [Now ready. 


CECILY: 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 











The Cheapest and most Attractive Mouthly Magazine issued in England and 
America is * SCRIBNER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE.” 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


Price One Shilling, Picture Cover, post free, 1s 2d. 


>» ad x r~s>a Th - 
SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 
Part. I., fully Illustrated. 
CONTENTS. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
The Co-Education of the White and 
Coloured Races. W. H. Ruffner. 
At Last. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
The Bricklayers. G. H. Barnes. 
The Doctor's Wife. R. H. D. 
Topics of the Time. ‘ 
The Old Cabinet. A Crooked Line— 
* The Woodspurge.” 
Home and Society. 
Culture and Progress. 
| Nature and Science. 
| Etchings. Illustrated. 


VICTORIAN POETS. 
The District School. Poem. F. Taylor. 
Southern Mountain Rambles: in Tennes- 
see, Georgia, and South Carolina. 
Edward King. 
Adina. Heury James, Jr. 
The Silver Desert. J. Schumacher. 
A Song of May. Poem, Wyeth. 
The Mysterious Island. Chap. 1V. Jules 
Verne. 
Katherine Earle. Adeline Trafton. 
The New Homes of New York. 
Relentiug. Poem. Louisa Bushnell. 
Jver Sea. Jobo Johns. 
In demy S8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth gilt. 
NOW READY, the FIRST VOLUME of the NEW SERIES of 
“ SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY.” 
With Hundreds of Illustrations, &c. 
FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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ISSUE OF £100 CERTIFICATES 





AT £84 PER CERTIFICATE, 


WITH INTEREST COUPONS ATTACHED, PAYING £5 19s 0D PER CENT. PER ANNUM, 


In addition to a Yearly Cash Bonus equal to 11s 11d per Certificate. 


THE TOTAL YIELD ON THE AMOUNT INVESTED BEING 


£5 10s llp PER CENT. PER ANNUM, 


With a Bonus on Redemption as hereafter mentioned. 





Subscriptions will be received for the above Certificates by 


THE LONDON 


AND COUNTY BANK, 


ON BEHALF OF THE TRUSTEES OF 


THE GOVERNMENTS AND GUARANTEED 


SECURITIES 


PERMANENT TRUNT. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Honourable THOMAS EMERSON HEADLAM, President, 
Sir CECIL BEADON, K.C.S,I., Vice-President. 


Richard Pryce Harrison, Esq., C.8.1., late Comptroller-General of Accounts for Injlia, 


London, 
John Horatio Lloyd, Esq., 100 Lancaster Gate, and 1 King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


Major Sir William Pall:ser, C.B., London. 


Francis Riddell, Esq., of Leyburn Grove, York-hire, and Cheeseburn Grange, 
Northumberland. 

Francis Web» Sheilds, Esq., M.1.C.E., London. 

R. W. Wilvraham, Esq., late of Her Majesty’s Treasury, Whitehall, 


ACTUARY—T, B. Sprague, Esq., M.A,, Cantab, (Senior Wrangler, 1853), Manager of the Scottish Equitable Life Assur ince Society. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs Davies, Campbell, Reeves, & Hooper, 17 Warwick street, Regent street, London. | Messrs Tucker, New, and Langdale, 4 King street, Cheapside, E.C., London, 
BANKERS—The London and County Bank, 21 Lombard stregt, London, 
SECRETARY—F, B. Behr, Esq. 


OFFICES-—38 Nicholas Lane, E.C., London. 








Subscriptions will be received by the LONDON AND COUNTY 
BANK, on behalf of the Trustees of this Fund, for certificates bearing 
interest at 5 per cent. per annum, up to the nominal amount of 
£1,000,000. 

The price of subscription is £84 per certificate of £100, payable as 
follows :— 
£5 per certificate applied for, payable on application, 


20 ee — — allotment, 
30 — ~- a Ist June, 
29 — — “= Ist July (less interest due to 


— date, equal to 10s per cer- 

84 tificate). 

Subscribers are at liberty to prepay the instalments on any day on 
which an instalment falls due, under discount at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum. 

The interest on the certificates is payable half-yearly, on Ist January 
and Ist July in each year, by coupons attached, payable at the Bankers 
of the Trust, the London and County Bank, 21 Lombard street, E.C., 
London. 

The principles of the present issue will be similar to those of the 
first issue, although some modifications in the details of carrying them 
out have been thought desirable. 

They embrace the permanent maintenance of the fund in its en- 
tirety; provision for reserve ; payment of a fixed minimum interest; 
the further immediate distribution of a percentage of each year’s real- 
ised profit as bonuses in cash to the whole body of certifica.e-holders ; 
and, as far as possible, t'1e recemption of certificates out of profits re- 
maining after paying the annual bonus. 

The Trust funds will be invested in carefully selected Gevernments 
and guaranteed securities, such as stocks, obligations and bonds of 
home, foreign, or colonial governments, States and municipalities, and 
guaranteed or subsidised stocks, shares, and obligations of railways and 
public works, or mortgages or debentures on similar undertakings. 
Whenever any of the capital originally invested is set free by the opera- 
tion of sinking funds or otherwise, it will be immediately re-invested in 
the same or similar security. i 

No single investment will exceed a maximum of one-tenth of the 
whole fund, and, to fortify the security thus obtained, one-half per 
cent. on the nominal amount of the capital subscribed will be annually 
set aside to reserve. 

The revenue of the Trust will be appropriated as follows :— 

1. To payment of $ per cent. to cover the outlay incurred for 
administration and oflice expenses, but not in any case to 
exceed such amount. 

2. To the formation of a reserve fund, by setting aside annually 

$ per cent. as already mentioned. 

3. To payment of the interest represented by the interest coupons 
attached to the certificates, viz. £5 per certificate per 
annum. 

{. To payment of a cash bonus up to } per cent. per annum, 
equal to a further 10s per certificate. 

5. The accounts of the Trust are made up and audited yearly, 
and any balance remaining will be devoted to redeeming the 
certificates at the rate of £125 for each £100 certificate, by 
drawing before a Public Notary as customary. 

_ On the above basis it will be seen that an investor in the present 

issue would receive as interest, and a further annual cash bonus, equal 

in all to about £6 10s 11d per cent. per annum on each £100 invested ; 
and further, in the event of his certificate being drawn, he would receive 


It is anticipated that at the end of twenty years a considerable pro- 
portion of certificates will have been paid off out of surplus profits at 
the rate of £125 for each £100 certificate, and the entire original Trust 
funds and securities, including the reserve fund, will then become the 
property of the remaining certificate-holders, who will have to decide, 
at a special meeting to be held for the purpose, whether the funds shall 
be realised and divided amongst them in proportion to their respective 
holdings, or whether the Trust shall be carried on for a further period. 

The cost of all expenses (inclusive of brokerage on the original pur- 
chases, stamps, advertisements, legal and all other charges incidental 
to tae formation of the Trust) will be covered by a fixed rate of 2 por 
cent. on the actual amount of subscriptions received. 

A general mecting will be convened as soon as possible te nomin ito 
a committee of certificate-hollers and to appoint aucitors. 

All dividends, capital funds, premiums, and bonuses are receivable 
by the bankers of the Trust, the London and County Bank, 21 Lombard 
street, London, E.C. 

Certificates will be issued as soon as possible after the subscriptions 
have been paid up in full and tho securities purchased. 

In cases where no allotment is made, the deposit will be forthwith 
returned in full. 

Failure to pay any instalment when due will render all previous pay- 





ments liable to forfeiture. 

A draft of the Trust deed can be seen at the offices of the Trust; at 
the offices of the Solicitors, Messrs Davies, Campbell, Reeves, and 
Hooper, 17, Warwick street, W.; and cf Messrs Tucker, New, and 
Langdale, 4 King street, Cheapside, E.C., Loncon. 

Applications, together with the deposit of 5/ per certificate, must be 
made in the accompanying form, and forwarded to the bankers of tho 
Trust, the London and County Bank, 21 Lombard street, E.C., London. 

Prospectuses and forms of application can be had of the Solicitors 
and tke Bankers, and of the Secretary, F. B. Behr, Esq., at the offices 
of the Trust, 38 Nicholas lane, E C., London. 

On behalf of the Trustees, 
THOMAS EMERSON HEADLAM, President. 

London, 38 Nicholas lane, E.C., 28th April, 1874. 





(SECOND ISSUE, 1874) 
THE GOVERNMENTS AND GUARANTEED SECURITIES 
PERMANENT TRUST. 


FORM OF APPLIVATION. 


(To be retained by the Bankers.) 





Issue of £100 Certiscates, at the price of £34 per Certificate. 

To the Trustees of the Governments and Guaranteed Securities Permanent Tr: st. 

GeNTLEMEN,—Havirg paid to your account, at your Bankers, the London ond 
County Pank, the sum of pounds, as a deposit at the rate of £5 per certiti- 
cate, I request that you will allot to me certificates of £100 each, and i 
agree to accept the same or any less number that may be allotted to me, and t» pay 
the balance of such allotucent, according to the conditions of the prospectus, date! 25th 
April, 1574. 
Name at full length 
Signature ... 
Address in ful... 
Occupation 

Date 





vo ABTA 
Addition to be signed if the applicant wishes to pay up in full on allotment. 


I desire to pay up in full on allotment under discount at 4 per cent, per annum 





4 cash bonus of £41 over and above the price paid for the same. 


Sigmature ..........ccceeeeerseeeeeeneeeeensensones ereeseee eeeeereees . 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED. 
FOR THE YEAR 1872. 


For the Half-year ending June 30, 1872: Interim Dividend at the rate of 12} per Cent. per Annum. 





For the Haif-year ending December 3} 


1872: Dividend at the rate of 125; per Cent. per Annum, and Bonus of £1 per Share. 
FOR THE YEAR 1873. 


For the Half-year ending June 30, 1873; Interim Dividend at the rate of 12} per Cent. per Annum, 





For the Half-year ending December 3] 
, 


18783: Dividend at the rate of 12 per Cent. per Annu. 





Messrs SHORTER, CLEMENTS, anp SHORTER are instructed to dispose of, by Public Subscription, 
6,000 Shares of the 


NEWCASTLE CHEMICAL WORKS COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


(LATE C. ALLHUSEN AND SONS, 


LIMITED). 





ESTABLISHED 


1840. 


Part of the Share Capital of £600,000, divided into 60,000 Shares of £10 each, on 
which £7 per Share has been called up. 


Subscribers will be entitled to the benefit of profits from 1st January last, 





The Neweastle Chemical Works Company, Limited, is one of the most 
successful and extensive manufacturing conceins in the kingdom, the 
works, wiich were founded in the year 1840, employing about 2,500 
men. 

These shares form part of the share capital of the Company, which 
consists ot 60,000 shares of £10 each, on which £7 per share has been 
called up. 

Price of subscription, £8 per share (being £1 per share premium), 
payable as follows :— 

£ 


2 per share applied for payable on application. 
allotment. 

Ist June, 1874. 
Ist July, 1874. 


9 — ay 
9 
Z — — 


2 _— _ 
« 


Subscribers are at liberty to pay up the whole amount on allotment, 
receiving discount at 6 per cent. per annum on such prepayment. 

Subscribers will be entitled to the benefit of profits from Ist January 
last. 

These Works are believed to be the largest Chemical Works in the 
Kingdom, and some idea of their magnitude may be gained from the 
fact that upwards of 50 acres are covered with buildings and manv- 
factories in connection with the business ; and, from the last report 
issued, it appears that after deducting the ground required for extensions 
and land sold, there now remains 73 acres 2 reods 16 perches in 
reserve for sale or for use. 

The works have been carried on by Mr Allhusen since 1540, with un- 
deviating success, and they now occupy the acknowledged foremost 
position in the trade, and it is well known that he has realised from 
them a very large fortune; and since the business has been acquired 
by the present Company the results will be seen by the dividends paid, 
as stated herein. 

The Chairman and Founder, Mr Christian Allhusen, with his son, 
Mr Wilton Allhusen, and Mr Alfred Allhusen, his nephew, hold in all 
20,000 shares, thus demonstrating their confidence in the unde taking. 

Mr Allbusen, the founder of the business, is Chairman of the Com- 
pany, and his son and nephew, Messrs Wilton and Alfred Allhusen— 
who have been respectively engaged eleven years and seven years in 
the management of the mercantile and manufacturing cepartments of 
the business—are also Directors of the Company; a continuance of the 
system of management under which the works have been hitherto so 
successfully conducted is thereby ensured. 

Provisional certificates will be issued by Messrs Shorter, Clements, 
and Shorter, in exchange for the 
for share certificates of the Company when the price of subscript on has 
been paid up, the shares, with £7 per share paid up thereon, being then 
transferred into the name of each applicant, free of all stamp duty or 
other charges, 

Should a smaller number of shares be allutted than those applied for, 
the balance of the sum paid on application will be appropriated towards 
the sum payable on allotment. 

In default of payment of any of the instalments, the previous pay- 
ments will be liable to forfeiture. 

The following extracts from the particulars furnished by the Com- 
pany demonstrate the bond fide character of the undertaking :— 

“ About 50 acces of the property are covered with buildings, and occupied by rail- 
ways, ani the remainder is held in reserve for future extensions, or for such other 
purposes a3 may appear most advantag: ous. 

“In addition to the plant and e ections necessary for manufacturing sulphuric 
acid, sulphate of soda, refined alkali, crystals of soda, bicarb mate of soda, soda ash, 
and bleaching powder, there are several subsiiiary establishments, such as extensive 
saw mills, gasworks, c operagcs, fire brick, com a.on brics, and tile w. rks, millwrights’ 
shops, boiler works, smithies, and other works necessary to the production of the 
materials required for carrying on the different processes for general repairs, end for 
the erection of new buildings, 


3ankers’ receipts, to be substituted | 








“‘ The property is connected by a dranch line with the North-Eas‘ern Railw iy, and 
has a river frontage on the Tyne of 1,440 feet, or thereabouts, 

“The raw mate: ials received by water are vischarged by means of four steam cranes, 
by which they are lift.d from the ship's hold into the C mpavy’s wagons, and are 
then couveyed t» their respective places of c nsumption, thus securing the g eatest 


economy practicable, These and other arrang« ments, tending to lessen the cost of 


| production, have been effected at great expense aud labour during a period estending 


over upwards of thir y years, ’ 

“The works are capable of producing annually from 40,000 to 45,000 tons of articles 
manufactured for sale, and for the disposal of these goods the present fira has estab- 
lished Agencies in almost every important centre of consumption, both in Europe and 
in the United States of America, 

“The appreciation in which the products of the establishment are held at home and 
abroad is such that sales can always be effected at the high st cu rent rates.” 

From the foregoing particulars, it will be seen that the shares now 
offered for subscription afford to the public an opportunity to participate 
in the profits of a concerv which, it is believed, may, as to its impor- 
tance, its magnitude, its character, and its success, challenge comp.rison 
with any similar undertaking in the world. 








The following is a list of the Directors of the Company :— 
CHRISTIAN ALLHUSEN, Esgq., Elswick Hall, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Chairu’n, 
HILTON PdILIPSON, Es@., Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Vice- hairman, 

JOHN BENNET’ ALEXANDER, EsqQ., Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 
JOS; PH E. L. BLACK, Ex@, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 

WILTON ALLHUSEN, Es@., Newcastle-upou-Tyn’. 

ALFRED ALLHUSEN, Es@., Gateshead, 





Applications for shares on the accompanying form must be forwarded, 
together with a deposit of £2 per share, either to the Con-olidated 
Bank (Limited), 52 Threadneedle street, E.C., London, or 10 Messrs 
Shorter, Cloments, and Shorter, 26 Birchin lane, Lombard street, E.C., 
London, from whom prospectuses and forms of application may be 
obtained. 

26 Birchin lane, Lombard street, E.C., London, 

April 27, 1874. 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR 6,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH, 
OF TUE 
NEWCASTLE CHEMICAL WORKS COMPANY, 
Of which £7 per Share has been called up. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
(To be retained by*the Bankers.) 


Limited. 








To Messrs Shorter, Clements, and Shorter, 26 Birchin lane, E.C., L ndon. 
GENTLEMEN,—Hlaving paid to your credit at the Consolidated Bank (Limited), the 

sum of pounds, being £2 per share on my application for 
shares of £l0each (on which £7 per share has bee . called u_) of the Newcastle ¢ 
Works Company (Limited), I request you to have transferred to me tiat or any less 
nun ber of the said shares ; and 1 hereby agree to accept such trausfer, and to pay the 
amount due on allotment, and the balance payable ia respect of such shares, in accor 
dance with the terms of your prospectus, dated 27th April, 1574, 

Name (in fall) .ccccoces...ssccceccesvescees 

Address 

Profession (if any) 

Date 


emical 










(Addition to be signed by applicant desiring to pay up in full on allotmeut.) 
I desire to pay up my subscription in full on allotment, thereby entitlin: me to 
discount on prepayment of the instalments, at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum, 


SiQnature ..,......ccercrissoeeeeerssvecerereersronsceseoecsser® 





SUBSCRIPTION FOR 6,000 SHARES OF THE 
NEWCASTLE CHEMICAL WORKS COMPANY, LIMITED 
(Late C. Allhusen and Sons, Limited). Established 1810, 


CLOSING OF THE LISTS, 


above will be 


Notice is hereby given, that the SUBSCKIPTION LISTS for the See yRSDAT 


CLOSED on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 6th inst., for London, and on 


NEXT, the 7th inst., for Country applications. P 
ere ins ’ SHORTER, CLEMENTS, and SUORTER. 


26 Birchin lane, Lombard street, E,C., London, May Ist, 1874, 
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SCIENCE receives atten- 
azunee oC. H. LAKE'S School not less 
ful than Classics and Mathematics. A limited 

pean pils (resident). Superior references. 


of Pu 
number « Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 





GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, a 
Master in Public School by the Sea-side, 
wishes to receive as BOARDERS a few PUPILS, who 
ither attend the School or receive Private In- 
easton. Every attention will be paid to their comfort. 


Apply to “0. H.,” care of E. JOHNSON, Bookseller, 
Cambridge. 
ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, 
BROMSGROVE. 
Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 
e Annual Elections to valuable Scholarships, 
tenuule at the School and at Oxford. 
The NEXT TERM will begin on THURSDAY, 
MAY 7th. 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 
INDTA OFFICE, 15th April, 1874. 
By ORDER of the SECRETARY of STATE for INDIA 
7 in CO : 


NC 








WO YOUNG MEN will be selected 
in November next, to be trained and educated 
for the FOREST SERVICE of INDIA. : 

The course of training and instruction in Forestry 
and cognate sciences in France or Germany lasts for 
two years and @ half previous to the departure of the 
students for India at the end of 1877, and the Secre- 
tary of State will contribute, at the rate of £50 half- 
yearly, towards the expenses of the training of such 
candidates as are favourably reported on by their in- 
structors. In addition to this, some weeks must be 
passed under a Forester in Scotland. 

The salary will be at first £300 a year, and the 
salaries of the appointments in the three Presidencies 
range between that sum and £1,900 a year. 

Applicants must be natural-born British subjects, 
above seventeen and under twenty-two years of age, 
and unmarried. 

Persons intending to become candidates should at 
once apply for the particulars of these appointments 
to the Assistant-Secretary, Revenue Department, 
India Office, Westminster, as the testimonials and 
certificates required must be sent to the India Office 


before the 13th of October next. 
LOUIS MALLET. 


ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 
» ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Stee] Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, und ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, ¢elief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A 





VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DesIGNeR, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


17 INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
teal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN’S . LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


N ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 





HE BRITISH MUSEUM. — The 
British Museum will be CLOSED on the Ist and 
REOPENED on the 8th of MAY, 1874. No Visitor 
can be admitted from the Ist to the 7th of May 
inclusive. 
J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, April 27, 1874. 


HRISTIANITY CONTRASTED with 
BRAHMINISM.—An Address to be given by 
NARAYAN SHESHADRI (a Converted Brahmin), on 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, the 3rd of MAY, at Three 
o'clock, at ST. JAMES'’S HALL. The area of the 
Hall is free to the public. 


IBERATION SOCIETY.~ 

4 APURBLIC MEETING, in connection with the 
Triennial Conference, will be held next WEDNES- 
DAY EVENING, at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
To commence at Seven. 

GOLDWIN SMITH, Esq., M.A., will preside, and 
W. S. Allen, Esq., M-P., R. M. Carter, Esq., M.P., Dr. 
Cameron, M.P., Edward Jenkins, Esq., M.P., J. Penn- 
ington, Esq., M.P., Mr. Joseph Arch, Rev. Dr. Chal- 
mers, Rey. R. W. Dale, and the Rey. A. Mursell, will 
speak. 

Prickets may be had of Passmore and Alabaster, and 
Mr. Stock, Paternoster Row; Mr. Gooch, 55 King 
William Street, City; Mr. Boot, 7 Mark Lane; Mrs. 
Arpthorp, 22 Bishopsgate Street Without; Mr. Buck- 
master, 46 Newington Butts; and at the Society's 
Offices. J.CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 

2 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London. 








BRITISH aud FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
HE SIXTY-NINTH GENERAL 
MEETING of this SOCIETY will be held on 
MONDAY, MAY lith, 1874, in the LARGE ROOM, 
Borough Road. 
The Chair will be taken by the Right Honourable 
the Earl RUSSELL, K.G., at Twelve o'clock. 
The Borough-Road College and Schools will be open 
to Visitors from 10 a.m. to 12 noon. 
Tickets may be obtained by application at the 
Society's House, Borough Road. 
ALFRED BOURNE, Secretary. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVO- 
LENT INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Dis- 
tressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. President, 
Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A. Sir HENRY JAMES, 
Q.C., M.P., will preside at a Dinner, to be held at 
Willis’s Rooms, St. James's, on SATURDAY, the 9th 
of May, at SIX O'CLOCK, in aid of the Funds of this 
Institution. The cost of the Dinner, including Wines, 
£1 1s. Tickets can be obtained from the Stewards or 
Officers of the Society, who also will receive notice of 
Donations, to be announced at the Dinner. 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Hon. Secretary. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 
FREDERIC W. MAYNARD, Assistant-Secretary, 


24 Old Bond Street, W. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER - COLOURS.—The SEVENTIETH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.—5 Pall 

Mall East. From 9till7. Admittance 1s. Catalogue 6d, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


| STITUTE of PAINTERSin WATER- 











COLOURS.—The FORTIETH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION is NOW OPEN from Nine till dusk. Admis- 
sion ls. Catalogue 6d. Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, S.W. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 
—On VIEW, PERMANENT FAC-SIMILES, 
Prints from the Works of the Great Masters, in the 
Continental and Home Galleries, 36 Rathbone Place 
(next to Winsor and Newton's). 
“FINHE SHADOW of DEATH.”— 
Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT.—NOW on 
VIEW, from Ten tiil Five. A spacious platform has 
been erected, so that Visitors now have an unimpeded 
view of the Picture.—398 Old Bond Street.—Admit- 
tance, Is. 

















largest holders of Whisky intheworld. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- | 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to | 
Messrs, DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, | 
Strand, W.C. 


JURE AERATED WATERS.— 
: ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass, | 
Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; and for GOUT, Lithia and | 
Potass. 
Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, Rutbin,” and | 
very label bears their trade-mark. Sold everywhere, 
Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 
London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Square. 


HE DIGESTIVE COCOA. | 
_, Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, | 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for 
. delicate persons of all ages. 
Tins from 1s 6d to 21s. Wholesale and Retail by 
the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, W. 
And Retail by all other Chemists, who also supply Dr. 
JENNER’S ABSORBENT Li IZENGES, prepared by 
Savory and Moure. Correct Heartburn, Flatulence, 
and an excess of acid in the stomach. 
ee 














| 





NCHOVIES and ANCHOVY 
* a PREPARATIONS. 
The Original and Superior have been Manufactured 
_ only by JOHN BURGESS and SON, 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON, | 
For more than a hundred years. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SONS.” 





NALLERY of WATER-COLOUR 
J DRAWINGS, 39 George Street, Portman Square, 
London, W.—Mr. HOPPER has now ON VIEW and 
for SALE, examples by some of the most esteemed 


| WATER-COLOUR ARTISTS. Drawings also lent to 
| copy.—Catalogues on application or by post. Open, Ten 


till Five. Saturday, Ten till One. 


YALL MALL—A SERIES of 
BEAUTIFUL ORIGINAL DRAWINGS by 
GUSTAVE DORE, illustrating Tennyson's and Hood's 
Poems, and a marble bust of Tennyson.—Messrs, 
FOSTER respectfully announce they are instructed to 
include in the AUCTION at the GALLERY, 54 Pall 
Mall, on WEDNESDAY, the 13th MAY, in single lots 


N ANSION HOUSE BENGAL 
FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 

Under the Patronage of Her Most (Gracious MAJESTY 
the QUEEN, who contributes £1,000 ; 

And H.R.H. the Prince £ waren, who subscribes 


The Right Hon. ANDREW LUSK, M.P., Lord Mayor, 
Chairman. 


At a PUBLIC MEETING held in the Egyptian Hall 
of the Mansion House, on Tuesday, April 14th, 1874, 
the Right Hon, the Lorp Mayor in the chair, the 
following Resolutions were unanimously carried :— 

Proposed by the Most Hon. the MARQUIS OF SALIS- 
BuRyY (Secretary of State for India), and seconded by 
the Right Hon. Lorp LAWRENCE, G.C.B.:—" That this 
meeting is convinced that the distress which prevails 
in certain districts in the Provinces of Bengal and 
Behar is severe and wide-spread, and certain to con- 
tinue for many hs. it therefore appeals to the 
people of England to come forward and assist in the 
efforts which the Government of India are making to 
meet the calamity and save human life.” 

Proposed by Professor FAWCETT, and seconded by 
the Right Hon. Lord STANLEY of ALDERLEY :—* That 
this meeting, fully impressed with the necessity of con- 
tinued exertion to augment the means of charitabie 
relief in the famine-stricken districts, pledges itself to 
support the efforts of the Mansion House Executive 
Relief Committee to raise further subscriptions, and is 
strongly of opinion that this Committee should not 
relax in its appeals to the public.” 

Proposed by Mr. C. MEENEESHEYA, and seconded by 
Mr. ARBUTHNOT :—* That the best thanks of this meet- 
ing be given tothe Right. Hon. the Lonp Mayor for his 
conduct in the chair.” 

The funds subscribed will be devoted to the allevia- 
tion of distress which cannot easily be reached by 
Governmental interference. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded to the Lorp MAYor, 
or the following Banks:—The Imperial Bank, Loth- 
bury, E.C.; Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., Lombard 
Street; Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; Messrs. 
Herries, Farquhar, and Co., St. James's Street, S.W.; 
and National Bank of India, 80 King William Street. 
Cash payments should be made in the Office of the 
Private Secretary to the LORD MAYOR (Mr. Vine), at the 
Mansion House. JOHN R. 8S. VINE, Secretary. 

May 1, 1874. G. J. W. WINZAR, Cashier. 

J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the 
e Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts of 
Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, 118, 
120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London ; 10 Mosley 
Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool ; 39 New 
Street, Birmingham. 
THE SPRING FASHIONS FOR 1874. 
T H. J. NICOLL’S several Establishments will be 
found the Choicest Productions of West-End 
Taste and Style. 
OR GENTLEMEN.—Evening and Morning Dress 
Suits of the highest finish and Fashion. 
SPECIALITY. Tweed Sovereign Paletots, Water- 
proof, yet Evaporable, with Improved Pockets (Regis- 
tered, January 7, 1874). If with Silk Lapels, One 
Guinea each. 
OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—Recherché Designs 
in Suits for Younger Boys, and “ Regulation” 
Suits, as worn at Eton, Harrow, and other great Schools. 
OR LADIES.—Specialities in Riding Habits, Riding 
Trousers, and Hats. Walking and Travelli 
Costumes, unsurpassed for novelty of pattern ond 
elegance of configuration. Promenade Jackets exqui- 
sitely shaped. 
T J. NICOLL'S LONDON ADDRESSES are at 
e Regent Street and Cornhill. Also Country 
Branches at Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—-ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists, 














I AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 

Holborn, Londoon,—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itisapplied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 

manent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d; 
sent by post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH. 
—By damping the head with this beautifully- 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sept for stamps—AI.EX. ROSS, 248 High 


Holborn, London ; and all Chemists. 


OSE MACHIN E.—This is a 





Fifty-one Drawings by Gustave Doré, illu strating 36 of 
the most striking incidents in Tennyson's Idyls of the 
King, ard 15 Scenes from the most popular of Hood's 
Poems. These Drawings evidence in a high degree 
the imaginative powers of Monsieur Doré, indeed it | 
may truthfully be said of them, that the Artist's pencil 
has graphically pourtrayed the Poets’ minds. On view 
two days prior to the Auction. 

Catalogues forwarded on application to Me ssrs. 
FOSTER, 54 Pall Mall. 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
VOR , 


Vv LD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING | 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its | 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al) dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists aud Perfumers. | 








Depét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, Loudon, W.C 


| shaped to perfection. 


contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
Any one can use it, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps. 
OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
fine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price, 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London, 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 
PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 





It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 


2 Cwt. Free to all Stations, 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR, 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 





WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGaTeE Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





THE USE OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


FOR THE coup BATH, &c. 
CASH’S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 


PATENT. 


OF HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERYWHERE, 





SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS OF 
THE DAY 
RECOMMEND 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
AS 


THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 
Sold by all Grocers, 
WATERS and SON, 3¢ Eastcheap, E.C. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 


4 The Award of the “ Medal for Progress” at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 
NRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
S| 

“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 
“Tho Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J, 8. FRY and SONS. 
EA AND _ PERRINS’ 
(The * WORCESTERSHIRE.") 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs ** The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 








SAUCE. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 


JENNINGTON and CO.’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British aud Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent, 
PENNINGTON and CO., 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


3 Royal Exchange | 





ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.— 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
towns in South Australia. Sills negotiated and 
collected. Money received on deposit. For terms 
apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PORDY, General Manager. 








I AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
4 


FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Invested Assets on December 31, 1873... £5,486,7 
Income for the past V@ar ..eccocsscereecee — 507.2 
Amount paid on death to December last 9,856,739 
Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained at the Office. 


HEENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
: Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 
. {GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL. 
Secretaries 9 JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


PAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
a Established 1807. (For LIves ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Income from Premiums ........e-ce08 
Accumulated Funds ........ . 3,073,700 
ALso, a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 
At the last Quinquennial Investigation the Surplus, 
after making ample provision for all Claims, thereafter 
becoming payable, under the then existing Contracts, 
was found to be £847,570. Of this sum £184,654 was 
set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 
share and policy-holders. The remainder, namely, 
£662,916, was reserved for future Bonuses, Expenses, 
and other contingencies. 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Seeretary. 
ONEY, TIME, LIFE 


1 ARE I 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH, 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ , 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000, 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 





£338,129 








and 





Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their oitice. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 





Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and | 


sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 
j ’ LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
Bie SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 





ments so long and favourably distinguished by their | 


name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


PABVENS , save 3,—CAUTION.— 





The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | 


pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Z/izabeth Lazenby.” 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock ' for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 





CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac- | 
| 


simile across label. 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
URE MALT VINEGAR, 
of uniform strength and flavour, which was 
awarded a special MEDAL for PROGRESS at the 
Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained in pint and quart 
bottles of imperial measure from all Grocers and Italian 
Warehousemen, and Wholesale at 
21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 








Threadneedle Street, Loudon, 1874. 


TATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, for MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE, Xe. 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
Established 1835, 
TRUSTEES, 
Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. 
Charles Whetham, Esq., Alderman and Sheri ff. 
Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
Sir Charles Reed, F.S.A. 
The Profits of the Five Years to the 20th 
( = November, 1872, Were ..e.se.cerceseersessereees ‘ 
| Producing an Annual Keduction in Pre- 
miums for Five Years of upwards Of,........ 
And also Bunuses added to sums assured (in 
addition to former Bonuses) of upwards of 194,000 
Total Profits realised since 1835,.....0.+..++++ see 2,305,330 
! The whole of the Protits are divided amongst the 
Assured, 


2519,223 


72,000 








Number of Policies issued, 34,804. 
Accumulated Fund ....... ef 
Gross annual income .... . 5 
The entire Exjenses are only 5 per cent, on the gross 

annual revenue, 
Total Amount paid for Claims,.......0.00000004 3,393,551 
Prospectus and Proposal form forwarded on 


| application. 
April 9, 1874. HENRY RANCE, Secretary, 


OUNG’S ARNICATED CORN and 
BUNIJON PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 

for giving immediate ease and removing those painful 
| excrescences, Price 6d and 1s per box. May be 
| procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— 
HY—without which none are genuine. Be sure and 











ask for Young's. 


JOST IN THE EVENT OF | 
| such marked success 


JOMPANY 


| shall produce 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS 


| the of SARATOV, Empire of Russia, 


The SARATOV WATERWORKS COMPANY 


| (Limited).—Issae of 6,000 SIX-per-CENT. ORIGINAL 


SHARES of £20 each, interest on which at 6 per cent 

after deduction of the estimated working expenses, is 
covered by the Municipal Guarantee. A Minimum 
Rental of 73,000 roubles (or nearly £10,000) per annum 


| is guaranteed by the Municipality of Saratov. 


Dates of Payment. 
£2 per Share payable on Application. 
3 e Allotment, 


” 


5 ” o the 1st June, 1874, 

5 a “ the let August, 1874, 

5 nd pal the Ist October, 1874. ~ 
£20 


Interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum from 
the date of payment of each instalment is guaranteed 
during construction by the British and Foreiga Water 
and Gas Works Company (Limited), after which period 
the Municipal Guarantee comes into force. 


DIRECTORS, 
J. T. Carbonell, Esq., Director of the Grand Junction 
and Beyrouth Waterworks Companies. 
Lynch White, Esq., The Grange, Clapham Common, 
Yolonel T. G. Glover, R.E., 66 Old Broad Street, 
C. A. Fesch, Esq., late of the Berlin Waterworks, 
Managing Director. 
ENGINEERS,—Messrs. Joseph Quick & Son, M. Inst. C.E, 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Norton, Rose, Norton, and Brewer, 6 Victoria. 
Street, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 

Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, and Co., 6 Old Jewry, E.C, 
BANKERKS—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 
Lombard Street, E.C. 
BROKERS—Messrs. Laurence, Son, and Pearce, 13 
Copthall Court. 

AupDITORS—Messrs. Cooper Brothers and Co., 14 George 
Street, Mansion House, E.C. 
SECRETARY (pro tem,)—Mr. H. Hulford. 
Offices (pro tem.)—Bartholomew House, E.C, 


The Company has been establisued for the purpose 
of supplying Waterworks to the town of Saratov, on 
the Volga, in South Russia, under a concession granted 
by the municipality for a period of 40 years from the 
completion of the works, which gives to the Company 
a monopoly of the right to supply the town with Water 
during thit period, and further grants, free of cost, the 
lands necessary for the erection of the works, and 
relieves the Company from all municipal taxes, 

The works are being carried out under the direction 
of Messrs. Joseph Quick and Son, the water engiueers, 
who have completed the Odessa Waterworks with 
The coutract provides that the 
works shall be opened by the end of the year. 

The concession contains au absolute guarautee from 
the Municipality that the aunual consumption of Water 
a minimum revenue of 73,000 roubles, 





| whieh, at the present rate of exchange, is nearly 


£10,000 per aunun, 

The capital of the Company is £180,000, divided into 
9,000 shares of £20 each. 

Of these, the 6,000 Original Shares now offered (to 
be called Ordinary Shares) will, out of the annual net 
profits, be entitled to receive a dividend of 6 per cent, 
per annum before auy dividend will be paid on the 


| remaining 3,000 (to be called Deferred Shares), which 





latter will be entitled to receive a dividend of 6 per 
cent. per anuum after payment of the dividend on the 
ordinary capital. The surplus profits will be divided 
rateably between buth classes of shares. 

Interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the 
6.000 Original Shares now offered for subscription, 
after paymeut of the estimated working expenses for 
the consumption guaranteed, is covered by the guar- 
antee. 

The Engineers of the Company (see their report, with 
full prospectus) calculate that within twelve months 
from the completion of the works the revenue of the 
Compaay will be £22,700 per anuum, which, after de- 
ducting working expenses and 1 per cent. per annum 
for the sinking fund, will pay more than 8 per cent. 
per annum upon the whole capital of the Company. 

Interest will be paid on the ist day of April and the 

| Ist day of October in each year. The first payment 
will be made on the Ist of October, 1874. 

Arrangements have been made and contracts entered 
into on behalf of the Company for tha construction 
and acquisition of the Waterworks, including the 
purchase of the concession, and all preliminary ex- 
penses, and interest during construction (at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum) on the Ordinary Shares, for 
the sum of £110,000 and £45,000 in Deferred Shares. 
The Company will thus have as working capital the 
proceeds of £10,000 Ordinary and £15,000 Deferred 

| Shares. 

A certifled copy of the Concession, with a notarial 
translation, and also the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association and the Agreements entered into, may 
be inspected at the Offices of Messrs. Norton, Rose, 
Norton, and Brewer, the Solicitors of the Company, 6 
Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 

Application for Shares must be made on the form 
annexed to the Prospectus, accompanied by a deposit 
of £2 per share. 

Failure to pay any instalment on the date when the 
same shall become due will render all previous pay- 
ments liable to forfeiture. Should an applicant not 
receive any allotment, the derosit paid will be returned 
forthwith without deductions, and should a smaller 
amvuunt be allotted than applied for, tue balance paid 
on application will be applied towards payment of the 
amount payable on allotment. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be 
obtained at the offices of the Company, Bartholomew 
House, Bartholomew Lane, or from the Brokers of the 
Company. 

London, 2Ist April, 1874. 








i ie SARATOV WATERWORKS 
COMPANY (Limited).—ISSUE of 6,000 BIX- 
PER-CENT. ORIGINAL SHARES of £2) each.—The 
LIST of APPLICATIONS for SHARES in the above 
Company will CLOSE on MONDAY, May 4th, for 
London, and on the following day (TUESDAY) for the 
Country.—By order, 
H. HULFORD, Secretary, pro tem. 
Temporary Offices, Bartholomew House, E.C., 
April 29, 1874. 
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1\ UBOURG on the VIOLIN, pp. 410, 


Svo, in cloth agg ha 6d, on “ ad —— 
ecor . Dubourg’s very Pp i 
i - recommend io all weetabe ~ interest—and 
well-arrang’*2—~in the violin." —Vide Blackweood's Maga- 
‘who oa singularly-complete little work.” — Vide 
a, “A lively and dashing genealogical sketch 
ae fiddle family.”—Vide Liverpool Mercury. 
AMPAGNOLI’S NEW and PRO- 
GRESSIVE METHOD on the MECHANISM of 
VIOLIN-PLAYING. in one large volume, cloth boards, 
208; and SPOHR'S GREAT SCHOOL for the VIOLIN, 
Bis 6d. “If you really want to get a thorough acquaint- 
ce with your instrument, get Spohr’s or Campag- 
ae Great Violin School, as translated by John 
Bishop."—Vide Musical Miscellany, Vol. 1., No. 8. 


HEN the SHIP COMES HOME. 
V Miss Lixpsay’s (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) New Song. 
4s; free by post for 24 stamps. * This little gem of the 
season bids fair to become a second ‘Far Away, by 
the same talented composer. —Vide Brighton Times. 
« Itis sure to inspire sympathy, and will have its full 
share of drawing-room popularity." —Vide Orchestra, 
London: Ropert Cocks and Co, 
RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
of HIRE, by which the Pianoforte, American 
Organ, Harm ynium, Organ, or Harp becomes the pro- 
rty of the hirer, though partially adopted by others, 
js carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale 
only by themselves. 





RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently 
J repeat that their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
HIRING PIANOFORTES is not confined to those of 
their own manufacture, although they are as good as 
any, and better than most, but includes instruments 
by all the eminent manufacturers, BROADWOOD 
COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of whose Piano 
fortes Cramer and Co. have always in stock a very 
extensive and complete selection ready to be sent out 
at any time.—IIlustrated lists, with prices, terms, and 
other information, on application to either of Cramer 
and Co’s Warerooms in Regent Street, or Moorgate 
Street, City. 
ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE, 


—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 | 


Regent Street. 
RARD’S GRAND PIANOFORTES.— 
"j CRAMERS supply every size of these instruments 
on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE.—Piano- 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
Street. 


QLLARD'S GRAND PIANO- 

FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
HIRE.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street 


RAND PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply Grand Pianofortes, by all 
the great makers, from £9 9s to £26 5s per quarter. 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 
OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofortes of every 
description, by all the great makers, from £2 12s 6d to 
£10 10s per quarter. Pianoforte Gallery (largest in 
Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


B. CRAMER and CO., 199, 201, 207, 
eJ « and 209 REGENT STREET; and 43 to 46 
MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 





| rate PATENT ‘“ OZOKERIT” 
CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPBROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

ee 08 A SOA P.— 

The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE" TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. &J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 

others. 

*.* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 
| ESCUED from 

POSITIONS.—Systematic habits of forethought 
should be sedulously cultivated by all persons having 
households under their care; when disorder first dis- 
plays itself, the remedy should be ready and its appli- 
cation immediate. When the throat, air-tubes, lungs, 
or heart have received mischief from atmospheric in- 
fluences or other sources, Holloway’s Ointment well 
rubbed upon the skin, as nearly as possible to the 
affected organ, will give great comfort, vast 
freedom to respiration, immense exemption from 
irritation, and rescue the troubled sufferer. When 
skin diseases barry childhood, worry maturity, and 
torment old age beyond toleration, Holloway’s means 
of relief should be handy. The Ointment acts as a 








SAFE 


PROFITABLE 


INVESTMENTS. 


DIVIDENDS 5 AND 10 TO 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


SHARP’S INVESTMENT CII 


tCULAR 


SHARE LIST. 


AND 


The safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publications of the day. 


MAY EDITIONS NOW 


READY, 


TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 


Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, 


Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, 
Dividends, Reports, Market Prices. 


Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &¢., &c., 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Should read the above Investment Circular. 


It is a valuable and safe guide. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 


(Established 1552.) 


BANKeERs--London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wiru THE BEST ARTICLES 


ESTABLISHED 


DEANB’S, 


A.D. 1700, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGOE, WITILT PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE Knives, Lvory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
ELEcTRO ForKs—Table, 24s to 333; Dessert, 16s to 29s. 
+ SPOONS, . 24s to 40s; ” 16s to 30s, 
PAPIER MAcHé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, £68, 95s. 
ELectro TEA AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 10s to £24, 
Disu Covers—Tin, 238; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12. 
ELecTRO Crukts, from 12s 6d to £6 63. 
a LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s, 
LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 
BrRONzZED TEA AND COFFEE Urns, from 44s, 
COAL-SCUTILES AND VASES, BoXus, &e, 
CLocKsS—English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLAss—Diuner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 





Fenpvers—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
Srovres—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BaTus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BepstcaAbs—Brass and [ron, with Bedding. 
CoRNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &e. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 18s; 3-do., 52s; 5-do., £6 63, 
Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £5 10s. 
KITCHENERS, from 3ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
KItcHEN UTeNnsits—Copper, Tin, and Lron. 
TURNERY GoOObs, Brusiigs, MATs, &. 
‘TOOLS—Gentlemen’'s Chests, Household, Youths, &e. 
| GARDEN TooLs—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
HOT-WATER FITTiINGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


IS THE ORIGINAL 


AND 


ONLY GENUINE. 


The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, * that the composition 


of CHLORODYNE is known to Caemists and the Medical Profession.” 


The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 


Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 


has baftiled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemi-ts of the day. 
It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold uuder the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 


have never been published. 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 


The method and secret of the preparation 


CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 


Inventor of CHLORODYNE, 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup,Ague. 
CHLORODYNE «cts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specitic in Cholera and Dysentery, 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 


J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—* It is, without 
doubt, the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” 


Dr. M'MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“ I 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 


*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, December 1, 1364. 

Sold in bottles at Is 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE™ on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


each bottie. 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 








_— and INDIAN CARPETS. 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET ee TO THE ROYAL 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice-Water 
Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes, Iee Cream Machines, 


| PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 


PRECARIOUS | 


| 


prompt corrective; under its soothing and salutary | 





LOSS of HAIR, &e. 
Patronised by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 


powers the irritable patient calms, the drooping revive. | 


R. TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, | 


London, daily in attendance as above. All 
defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey bair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally 
approved during a period of nearly 20 years. 

The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. ‘The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 
21s per hottle, carriage paid. 


TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters, and all 
modern improvements, can be obtained only at the sole 
office, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 
London (corner of Savoy Street). Ll)ustrated lists free. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
AJHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 


spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a | 


soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, ftiuting with so much ease 


and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be | 


worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 


and the Truss (which cannot fail to ft) forwarded by | 


post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Muaautacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, Loudon. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-oflice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC SLUCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. 
inexpensive, and are drawn ou like an ordinary sivck- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 78 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; pustage free 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
Loudor. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show ms, 

Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


rPHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
; SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
} duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §8, 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 
| ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from real silver. 





| Fiddle Bead ; King's 
jor Old or or 
| Silver. Thread} Shell. 


Patterns :— 















Per doz. £sda£s da£ sa 
| Table Forks or Spoons ......... Llo.j/2 1.32 & 
| Dessert do. do. 8 S.18 OF SB. 
po ee me ee 2. 


These are as strongly plated and are in every re- 
spect at least equal to what other houses are selling as 
} their first quality at very much higher prices, A 
} second quality of Fiddle Pattera:—Table Spoons and 
Forks, 25s per doz.; Dessert Spoons aud Forks, 17s 
per doz.; Tea Spoons, 12s per doz. 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro Silver, in great variety, 
jfrom £3 15s tv £21 16s; Disu Covers from £9 to 
£26, aud Corner Dishes from £7, £10, to £18 188 
| the set of four; Warmers, £7 28 6d to £15 1bs; 
| Biscuit Boxes, l4s to £5 108; Cruect aud Liquor Frames, 
|&e. The largest Stock in existeuce of Plated Dessert 
| Knives and Forks, Fish-cating Kuives and Forks and 
| Carvers, at proportionate prices, All kinds of re- 


| plating done by the patent process. 
NJLLLIAM 8. BURTON, 


d General Furnishing lronmonger, by appoint- 
mveut to H.K.H, the Prince of Wales, sends @ Catalogue, 
| containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unri- 


} 


| vulled Stuck, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
| large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
They are porous, light in texture, and | 1, 1a, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 


aud 1 Newman Yard, Lundou, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BURTON will 


always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
\ 
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Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth, price 8s. 


ROSS NEIL’S 


NEW PLAYS. 


The Cid.—The King and the Angel.—Duke for a Day; or, the Tailor of Brussels. 


By ROSS NEIL, 
Author of “ Lady Jane Grey,” and “ Inez; or, the Bride of Portugal.” 


ELLIS and WHITE, 29 New Bond Street, W. 





NOW READY 
No. 3 OF 


THE NEW QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE. 


PRICE 2s 6d, free by post, 2s 10d. 
A Social and Literary Periodical. 


Each number contains two complete stories of con- 
siderable length by writers of eminence, and the Maga- 
zine is open to papers of social and general interest, 
to authentic travels, &c. 


The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE contains 
more printed matter than any Magazine published in 
Great Britain. 


CONTENTS OF No. 3. 

TRAVELS IN PorTUGAL. (Continued.) 
Latouche. 

WILLIAM BLAKE: 
the Editor. 

BARBIE VAUGHAN: a Novel. By Mrs. E. Lysaght, 
Author of “Nearer and Dearer,” “ Building upon 
Sand,” &c. 

ANIMALS IN FABLE AND ArT. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. By George Barnett 
Smith. 

WINE AND WINE MERCHANTS. 
Turner. 

BeEecuwoop Revert: a Tale. By John Dangerfield, 
Author of “Grace Tolmar.” 

London: WARD, LocK, and TYLER, Paternoster Row. 


By John 


Poet, ARTIST, AND Mystic. By 


By Matthew Freke 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 284, APRIL, is just published. 
CONTENTS, 

. EASTERN TOORKISTAN. 

. COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS, 

PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE CHURCH OF ROME. 

THE PARISIANS. 

MAX MULLER'S SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 

HYDRAULICS OF GREAT RIVERS, 

Froupg’s IRISH PARLIAMENT AND IRISH REBELLION. 

Dr. SCHLIEMANN'S TROJAN ANTIQUITIES. 

THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE WHIG PARTY, 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 

Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 272, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
1. THE WAR BETWEEN PRUSSIA AND ROME. 
2. SAMUEL WILBERFORCE. 
3, MEDICAL CHARITIES OF LONDON. 
4, RUSSIAN ADVANCES IN CENTRAL ASIA. 
5, ALLEGED APOSTACY OF WENTWORTH (LORD STRAF- 





{ON SOS 





FORD). 
6, PowiTicAL CARICATURES, GILLRAY AND HIS 
Successors. 


7. In1sH HOMB-RULE IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
8. DISCOVERIES AT TROY. 
9, FALL OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
JOHN MurrRAY, Albemarle Street. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for MAY, 1874. No. DOCIII. Price 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
Tue STORY OF VALENTINE; AND His BROTHER. 
Part V. 
HERCULES. 


CONVIVIUM TEMPLARE: A SKETCH ON THE SOUTH 
SIDE OF FLEET STREET. 

ALICE LORRAINE: A TALE OF THE SOUTH Downs. 
Part III. 

INTERNATIONAL VANITIES. 

DATES AND DATES. 

THE BUDGET AND THE INCOME-TAX, 

A KNIGHT OF RHINELAND. 

Our Farm WIND—SETTING SAIL. 
WituiAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 

muHE ART-JOURNAL 

for MAY (price 2s 6d) contains the following :— 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 

1, Tue Riva Rosks, after J. Pettie, R.A. 

2. THE LITTLE ARCHITECT, after A. Anker. 

8. PopIuM OF THE ALBERT MEMORIAL, after H. H. 

Armstead, 


No. V.—EMBLEMS. 





LITERARY CONTENTS. 

Tue MANNERS OF THE LATIN AND ANGLO-SAXON 
Races. By J.J. Jarves. 

THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1874. 

THER Cross IN NATURE AND IN ART. 
Jewitt, F.R.S. Illustrated. 

DESIGNS AND DEVICES OF MEDIZVAL TITLE-PAGES. 
By S. W. Kershaw, M.A. 

LIFE ON THE UPPER THAMES, By H. R, Robertson. 
Illustrated. 

PICTURES OF ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE. By J. Dafforne. 
Illustrated. 

BRIDAL GIFT FROM THE LADIBS OF EDINBURGH TO THE 
GRAND DUCHESS MARIE, 


By Llewellynn 





ArT NOTES. 
London: VirTvE and Co., Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers, 
EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 


Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Smail- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the eonstitution. Sold by Chemists. 


STRAHAN'S WEEK-DAY MAGAZINE for the 
PEOPLE. 
HE SATURDAY JOURNAL: 


A Miscellany of Pleasure and Instruction. 
Grandly Illustrated. 
*,.* PART L, price 6d, will be ready with the MAY 


MAGAZINES, and will contain :— 





| MESSRS. BURNS & OATES’ List 


CHERUBINI: Memorials illustrative 

€ ‘“ —— Portrait and Catalogue of his 
orks. By Epwakp BELLASIS, Barrister. 

1 vol., 429 pp., price 10s 6d. . 


MANNING (Archbishop)—SER: 
on SIN and its CONSEQUENCES, PONS 
CONTENTS:—1. The Nature of Sin—2. y i 
3. Venial Sin—4. Sins of Omission—5, The Gs 
Works of Penance—6, Temptation—7, The Derelictio 
on the Cross—8. The Joys of the Resurrection, - 


IERNE of ARMORICA: aT 
Time of Chlovis. By J.C. Raters meee 


The Javs of DONA LUISA DE 

ARVAJAL. By Lady Georcian J 

+ ent y y ANA FULLERToy, 

ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES of 
—a and its SUBURBS. By ALEXANDER 
pee a 4 Oxon., of the Somerset Archeological 

0, who the ruine sees, whom wonder doth not fill 

With our great fathers’ pompe, devotion and their skil] 








1. THe SHERLOCKS: a Chequered History. Chaps, 1-5. 
2. HINTS TO BEGINNERS IN LITERATURE, L-IIL. 

3. SuMMER Days IN Norway. L.-IL. 

4. Patt BLoop’s LEAP. 

5. Lorps AND Commons. I, Outside.—II. Inside, 

6, OMNIBUS MEN. 

7. EASY PAPERS ON DIFFICULT SUBJECTS. 1. Man 


and Evolution.—II. Richard Waguer and the | 
Music of the Future. 
FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
. THE PISTOL-SHOT. 
10. THE YORKSHIREMAN AND THE IRISH GHOST. 
11. THE EARTHQUAKE OBSERVATORY ON MOUNT 
VESUVIUS. 
12. THE PICTURE OF THE BURGHER'S WIFE. 
13. CROSSING THE FoRD. 
14. DEALINGS WITH A MONEY-LENDER: 
Narrative. 
15. Bravo, Cuckoo! 
16. THE MUSIC-PARTY. 
17. THE FOX AND THE HARE, 
18, A TRAMP IN THE BUSH. 
19, OLD GILEs’s VIGIL. 
20, THE MISTAKEN MARRIAGE. 
21. SIN AND DRATH. 
22. THE RAILWAY UP THE MOUNTAIN. 
23, CONDEMNED. 
24. A YOUNG Port's TROUBLES. 
25, THE JEWISH MAIDEN. 
26. LONDON HOLIDAY-MAKERS. 
With Seventeen Full-Page Pictures, and 
“The BYSTANDER:” 
A Monthly Supplement of Notes, Literary, Scientific, 
and Social, for Readers Out of the Way, and others. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 12 Paternoster Row. 
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STRAHAN'S SUNDAY MAGAZINE for the PEOPLE. 
TIVE DAY of REST: a Journal of 


Recreation and Profit. Grandly Illustrated. 

*,* The Times says of “The Day of Rest” :—* It is 
certainly a most excellent magazine, and one which 
affords reading of such worth and variety that it is 
clearly entitled to be mentioned before any of its com- 
petitors. Its list of contributors includes the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr. Vaughan, Thomas Binney, 
Jean Ingelow, Dora Greenwell, A. K. H. B., George 
MacDonald, and several other well-known authors, It 
is full of good engravings, and its publishers deserve to 
be congratulated on the liberality and enterprise which 
have placed their new magazine in the front during the 
first year of its existence.” 


The MAY PART, price 6d, will contain :— 
. HUMPHREY BROTHERS, SHIPOWNERS: A CHRONICLE 
OF THE Deep. Book II. Chaps. 1-7. 
LUTHER'S WEDDING. By J. W. Blackmore. 
THE ANXIETY OF THE CHURCHES. By C. J. Vaughan, 
D.D., Master of the Temple. 
IN TIME OF TROUBLE. By S. R. Powers, 
THE “ APOSTLE OF THE NORTH™ AND ‘‘ FATHER OF 
THE Poor.” By C. L. Trench, 
LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 
THE Fixst TRAINING SuHip. By S. W. Sadler, R.N. 
. THE BREAKFAST HALF-HOUR WITH THE WORKMEN 
AT THE DEKBY MIDLAND STATION. By the Rev. 
T. H. Richards, 
9. THE GOLDEN Gop. By James Pitt. Chaps. 2-4, 
10. LirrLe “MoTHer™ Mary. By the Author of 
“ Episodes of an Obscure Life.” 
11. For TirED WorkKERS. By C. C. Fraser-Tytler. 
12. THE POWER OF PRAYER. By William Gilbert. 1-2-3, 
13. RELIGION IN JAPAN. By C. L. Trench. 
14. ONLY A CuRATE. By A. Eubule-Evans, 
15. THe Souipiry OF TrRoE RewiGion. By C. J. 
Vaughan, D_D. 
16. THe HospiTaL Frowers. By J. Marshall. 
17, GENERAL READING FOR WEEK-DAYS. 
18. THe Fire Worsuippers. By J. W. Blackmore. 
19. THE FOUNDERS OF THE MORAVIAN BROTHERHOOD, 
By the Rev. John Hunt. 
20. IN THE CouNTRY. By Ethel Clarke. | 
21. THE Pet POLYANTHUS. By the Author of “ Episodes | 
in an Obscure Life.” 1-4. 
22. THE COLLIER’S SERMONS. Reported by a Chance 
Hearer. No. 4. 
23. THE EVENING OF A QUIETDAY. By Christiana, 
24, = MEANING OF A Mission. By C.J. Vaughan, 
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25. THE MINER. By E. L. Moore. 
26. DoroTHY HONE: A CHRONICLE OF OLD LONDON. 
By W. R. Denison. 
27. “THE COVENANT OF SALT”: AN INCIDENT OF THE 
SALZBURG Exopus. By F. Ellerton. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 12 Paternoster Row. 


— | 


ASY CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 


HOWARD and SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied 
description. 

25, 26, & 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, | 

LONDON, W., | 

Decorators and Cabinet-Makers by Steam Power. 
PATENTEES OF 














WOOD TAPESTRY, PARQUET FLOORING, | 
anp CARPET, 


TALE of TINTERN : a May P 
By Rey. E. CASWALL, Second Eafvon, Paanw 


MONASTIC and CONVENTUAL 
INSTITUTIONS: their Legal Position, Property, 
and Disabilities. By Huo J. Younc, BA, Bar. 
rister-at-Law. Price 1s 6d. : 





LONDON: 17 and 18 Portman Street, W.; and 63 
Paternoster Row, E.O. 





Just published, price 6s. 


oo (Lord ROBERT), MP, 
LVI. on SomE POPULAR ERRORS CONCERN 
ING POLITICS and RELIGION. 
London: Burns and OATES, 17 and 18 Port 
Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. — 
RANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR ~— 
TECHNOLOGICAL MILITARY DICTIONARY 
in GERMAN, FRENCH, and ENGLISH. Dedicated’ 
by permission to H.R.H. the late Prince Consort. By 
Sir GEOuGE DUCKETT, Bart., late Major, &c. 
WILLIAMS and NoxGats, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 





Price 2s, bound in cloth. 

N UNSECTARIAN CATECHISM 
ft of CHRISTIAN and SOCIAL INSTRUCTION, 
for the Use of Parents and Schools. Translated from 
the German by Colonel H. A. Ouvry, U.B. 

F. NorGate, 17 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 
By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 
em ROTOPLASM. — I. _ Dissentient. 
; II. Demonstrative. III. Speculative. 3rd 
Edition, 16 Coloured Plates, 10s 6d. [Now ready. 
2. IOPLASM, or Living Matter. 22 
Plates, 6s 6d. 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL. 








Eighth Thousand, cloth, 21s, 70 Plates, 4 Coloured. 


| ge to WORK with the MICRO- 
SCOPE. By Dr. Beate, F.R.S. A complete 

Manual of Microscopical Manipulation. A full descrip 

tion of many new processes of investigation, takiag 

photographs, &c. 

HARRISON, Pall Mall. 





Just published. 


NIMON DE MONTFORT and the 

BATTLE of EVESHAM. By Herpert Nsw. 
Price Que Shilling. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; Evesham: 
W. and Hi. Smita. 


a HOURS for MAY.— 

the New Family Magazine. Edited by Lady 
BakKER. Monthly. Large 8vo,64 pp. Price Sixpence. 
Weil Lilustrated. 





CONTENTS. 
My Story. By the Author of * Patty.’ Chaps. 15 to 19. 
NOBLE DEEDs. 
THe CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE MATTER. By the 
Rey. 8S. Garratt. 
ON VENOMOUS SNAKES AND THEIR BITES. Continued. 
Tue ReD SHOEBLACKS. By J. Macgregor (Rob Roy). 
A PEOPLE'S PAkK EXTRAORDINARY. By Mrs. Casheb 
Hoey. 
VISITING INVALIDS. 
VieNNA—ItTS LATE EXHIBITION AND THE BIBLE. By 
John M. Weylland. 
Two DAYS AT BELGRADE, 
NOTES ON COOKING. By Lady Barker. 
FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS. By Viscountess Enfield, 
THE BLUE MAN. By Mrs, R. O'Reilly. 
NOTICES OF BoOKs, 
London: WILLIAM Hunt and Co., 23 Holles Street, 
eae Square, and Aldine Chambers, Paternoster 
ow. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’ 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains $5,000 volumes of Aucient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes aré 
allowed to country and ten to town members, Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WO RKS. 


Through Russia: from St. 
to Astrakhan and the Crimea. y 

Peter OTERIE. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 
“Mrs. Guthrie is a lively, observant, and well-in- 
f med, and agreeable travelling companion. The 
book is interesting throughout.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Spain and the Spaniards. By 


AZAMAT-BATUK. 2 vols., 21s. ‘ 

“By the aid of this really entertaining book the present 
state of the northern provinces of Spain may be easily 
divined, and the Cosas de Espana of the moment 
brought before the mind's eye." —Athenwum. 


VOLS. III. AND IV. OF THE 


History of Two Queens: 
Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn. By W. 
Hepworth DIXON. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 
30s, COMPLETING THE WORK. 


ds of Hope and Comfort to 
Words. in e. .4 Dedicated by Permission 
to the QUEEN. 1 vol., 5s, bound. 

“The writer of the tenderly conceived letters in this 
volume was Mrs. Julius Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. 
They are instinct with the devout submissiveness of 
fine sympathy which we associate with the name of 
Maurice. They cannot fail to afford much comfort to 
a wide circle."—British Quarterly Review, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
For Love and Life. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” &e, 3 vols. 


Claude Meadowleigh, Artist. By 


Captain W. E. MONTAGUE. 3 vols, 


Gentianella. By Mrs. Randolph. 


“This story is told with consummate ability."—John 
t. 


Second-Cousin Sarah, By F. W. 


Rosinson, Author of “* Grandmother's Money. 

“A book which it is impossible to lay aside. The 

writer exercises a marvellous fascination over the 
reade:."—John Bull. 


Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel 


Hoey, Author of “A Golden Sorrow,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A capital novel, which is delightful to read, and 
it will be pleasant to remember."—/all Mall Gazette. 


Won at Last. By Lady Chatter- 





Just published, in demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
ge DOUBT and CHRISTIAN 
I BELIEF. A Series of Apologetic Lectures 
addressed to Ernest Seekers after Truth. By THKO- 
DORE CHRISTLIEB, D.D., University Preacher and Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Bonn. Translated, with the 
Author's sanction, chiefly by the Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht, 
Ph.D., and Edited by the Rev. I. L. Kingsbury, M.A., 
Vicar of Easton Royal, and Rural Dean. 

Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK. 
London: HAMILTON and Co. ; and all Booksellers, 





In demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
HRISTIAN ETHICS. Translated 


from the Danish (with the sanction of the 
Author) of H. MARTINSEN, D.D., Author of “Christian 
Dogmatics,” 

“A truer, wiser, and more judicious guide to the 
solution of those numberless practical problems which 
the age brings before every thoughtful man we could 
not name."—Ziterary Churchman. 

Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK. 
London: HAMILTON and Co. 


Now ready, price 6d. 


On Monday will be published, price 63. 
THE LEGEND OF JUBAL, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 

By GEORGE ELIOT. 

Ww. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


CHEAP EDITIONS, 
UNIFORM WITH 
MESSRS. BLACK WOOD'S LIBRARY EDITION 
OF 
LORD LYTTON'’S NOVELS, 


On Monday will be published. 


I. 
KENELM CHILLINGLY; 
HIS ADVENTURES AND OPINIONS. 
By EDWARD BULWER, Lord LYTTON. 
2 vols., 10s, 





i. 

THE PARISIANS. 
By the Author of “ The Coming Race,” 
EDWARD BULWER, Lord LYTTON. 
With 16 Illustrations by Sydney Hall, 2 vols., 12s. 
Wa. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
On 12th May will be published, complete in One 
Volume, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
MIDDLEMARCH; 

A STORY OF ENGLISH PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 


With Illustrated Title by Birket Foster, Engraved by 
C. H. Jeens, 


Wa. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published. 


DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, 
WINDOW GARDENING, AND FLORAL 
DECORATIONS. 
and Arrangement of Plants and Flowers as Domestic 
Ornaments, 

By F. W. BURBIDGE. 

Crown 8vo, with 200 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 

Wu. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





WORKS BY MR. RUSKIN. 
1. SESAME and LILIES. 18s. Three 


Lectures, with new Preface. 
1, Or Kings’ TREASURIES. 2, OF QUEENS’ GARDENS. 
3. OF THE Mystery OF Lire. 


2.MUNERA PULVERIS. 18s. Six 


Essays on the Elements of Political Economy. 


3. ARATRA PENTELICI. £1 7s 6d. 
Six Lectures on the Elements of Sculpture, given 
before the University of Oxford, in Michaelmas 
Term, 1870. 


4.The EAGLE’S NEST. 18s. Ten 
Lectures on the Relation of Natural Science to 
Art, given before the University of Oxford, in Lent 
Term, 1872. 


5. TIME and TIDE. 18s. 
6.The CROWN of WILD OLIVE. 


18s. Four Essays on Work, Traffic, War, and 
The Future of England. With added Article on 
the Economies of the Kings of Prussia. 


LOVE’S MEINIE. Six Lectures on 
Greck and English Birds. Given before the 
University of Oxford. 

1. THe Rosin. Now ready. 1s, post free. 

2. THE SWALLOW. Now ready. 1s, post free. 





‘ae FINANCES of EGYPT. 


Witla Rieway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. | 





Now ready, in 1 vol. Svo, price 16s, with Portrait. 
[ EITERS, chiefly connected with the | 
4 AFFAIRS of SCOTLAND, 1818-1852. From 
Henry, Lord Cecksurn, and other Eminent Persons, | 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA. Six Lec- 
tures on Wood and Metal Engraving. Given 
before the University of Oxford. 

1. DEFINITION OF THE ART OF ENGRAVING. Now 
ready. 1s, post free. 
2. Tue RELATION OF ENGRAVING TO OTHER ARTS IN 

FLORENCE. Now ready. 1s, post free. 


to Thomas Francis KENNEDY, MP. With an 3. THe TECHNICS OF WOOD ENGRAVING. Nowready. 
Appendix. 2s 6d, post free. 

London: W — > Te an | 

’ ceeeee ae Renee AY, 169 Piccadilly; and all The RELATION between MICHAEL 





Now ready, Fourth Edition, in extra cloth, 5s, 
THE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of 
HADES; or, the State and Abode of the Dead. | 
By the Rey. GEORGE BaRTLE, D.D., D.C.L. | 


. mn sees . | 
Pg book of profound, thrilling interest."—Christian 
Age. | 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. | 


| 
cial 
| 


Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8v0. 
7D r To hie ‘a aa | 
N ERV OUS EXHAUSTION, and the! 
+ a Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 
averve 


sus Constitutior predi , 1 “quired : 
rei or tal m, hereditary and acquired: 


€ of Civilisation in the Production of 

us Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- | 

ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


ANGELO and TINTORET. 1s, post free. Seventh 
of the Course of Lectures on Sculpture delivered 
at Oxford, 1870-71. 


FORS CLAVIGERA. Letters to the 


Workmen and Labourers of Great Britain. Nos. 
1 to 36, 7d each; Nos. 37 to 40, 10d, post free. 


To be had of GEORGE ALLEN, Sunnyside, 


—— Orpington, Chislehurst, Kent. 


Ms BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
L 





The New Novel, by the Author of “Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c. In 3 vols., atall Libraries. 


oo AT THE FLOOD. 


TRUBNER & C0.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—-7ke SECOND EDITION of 
Mr. George Henry Lewes'’s PROBLEMS of LIFE 
and MIND. First Scries: The Foundations of a Creed. 
Vol. I. will be ready at all Booksellers and Libraries ow 
May 14. 


The CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its 
Foundations contrasted with its Suaperstructure, 
By W. R.Grea, Third Edition, with a new Intro- 
duction. 2 yols. er. 8vo, pp. 272 and 290, cloth, 15s. 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg. 


Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, pp. xxi.-308, cloth, 10s 6d, 


The EARTH and ITS INA ABITANTS. 
By T. L. StranGe. Demy 8vo, cloth. [early ready. 


The LEGENDS of the OLD TESTA- 
MENT, traced to their Primitive Sources. By T. 
L. Strance., Demy 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


The UNITY of CREATION. A Con- 


tribution to the Solution of the Religious Question. 
By F. K. Kincston, Crown 8vo, pp. 160, cloth, 53. 


The DRAMATIC UNITIES in the 
PRESENT DAY. By E. Simpson. Feap. 8vo, 
pp. 104, cloth, 2s 6d. 


SPANISH REFORMERS of TWO 
CENTURIES from 1520, their Lives and Writings, 
according to the late B. B. Whiffen's Plan, and with 
the Use of his Materials. Described by E. Bokumer, 
D.D., Ph.D. Vol. I. With Narrative of the Inci- 
dents attendant upon the Republication of * Re- 
formistas Antiguos Espanoles,” anda Memoir of 
B. B. Whiffen, by Isaline Whiffen, Royal 8vo, pp. 
232, cloth, 10s 6d. 


HENRY BEYLE (otherwise De 
Stendah]). A Critical and Biographical Study, 
aided by Original Documents sand Unpublisbed 
Letters from the Private Papers of the Family of 
Beyle. By ANDREW ARCHIBALD PATON. Crown 
8vo. (/iamediaiely. 








THREADING MY WAY: Twenty 
Seven Years of Autobiography. By Ropert DaLe 
OWEN. Crown 8vo, pp. 34, cloth, 7s 6d, 


Being Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, | ABRAHAM BEN EZRA’S 


UNEDITED COMMENTARY on the CANTI- 
CLES, the Hebrew Text after Two MSS. With 
English Translation by H. J. Matugws, B.A., 
Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8yo, pp. 68. cloth 
limp, 2s 6d. [Now ready. 


FRAGMENTS of a SAMARITAN 
TARGUM, Edited from a Bodleian MS. With 
an Introduction, containing a sketch of Samaritan 
History, Dogma, and Literature. By J. W. Nutt, 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls College. Demy 8vo. 

(Shortly. 


|The RAMAYAN of VALMIKI 


Translated into Englhsh Verse by Rautra T. H. 
Guirrira, M.A., Principal of Benares College. 
Vol. IV., demy 8vo, pp. 440, cloth, 18s. 
Copies of Vols. I. and II. are still to be had, at 18s 
each; also Vol. LIL, at 15s. 


HISTORY of INDIA, Hindu, Bud- 
dhist, and Brahmanical. Forming the Third 
Volume of “ The History of India from the Earliest 
Ages.” By J. TALBbOYS WHEELER. Demy 8vo, 
with Maps illustrating the Aryan Conquest, the 
Invasion of Alexander the Great, the Empire of 
Magadha, &c. 

CONTENTS :—Retrospect of the Vedic Age—Retro- 
spect of the Brahmanic Age—Life and Teachings of 
Gotama Buddha—Greek and Roman India—Buddhist 
India—Social Life of the Hindu Drama—Brahmanical 
Revival—The Rajpoots. (Jn the press, 


A PERSIAN-ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH-PERSIAN DICTIONARY. By E. H. 
PALMER, M.A., Prof. of Arabic at the University 
of Cambridge. (Jn the press. 


The DATHAVANSO; or, the History 
of the Tooth Relic of Gotama Buddha, in Pali 
Verse. Edited, with an English Translation by 
Mutu Coomaka SWAMy, F.R.AS. Demy 8vo, 

(/mmediately. 


SUTTA NIPATA;; or, the Dialogues 
and Discourses of Gotama Buddha (2,500 years 
old). Translated from the Original Pali, with 
Notes and Introduction, by Muru COOMARA 
Swamy, F.R.A.S. Crown 8yvo. [Shortly. 


TEA, COFFEE, and COCOA ANALY- 
SIS. A Practical Treatise on the Examination of 
Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa. By J. A. WANKLYN, 
M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo. (Jn the press. 


WATER ANALYSIS. A _ Practical 
Treatise on the Examination of Potable Water. 
By J. A. WANKLYN, M.R.C\S., and E. T. CHAPMAN. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged by J. A. 
WANKLYN, M.RC.S. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


MILK ANALYSIS. A Practical Trea- 
tise on the Examination of Milk and its Derivatives, 
Cream, Butter, and Cheese. By J. A. WANKLYN, 
M.R.C.8S. Crown 8vo, pp. viil.-72, cloth, 5s. 


On BEER. A Statistical Sketch By 
M. VoGeL. Feap. 8vo, pp. 88, cloth limp, 2s, 


London: TRUBNER and CO, 
57 and 59 LUDGATE HILL, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 173. 
With 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY. 


IJustrations by GEORGE DU MAURTER and HELEN PATERSON. 
CONTENTS. 

FAR FROM THE MADDING Crowpb. With an Illustration.—21. Troubles in the 
Fold: a Message.—22. The Great Barn and the Sheep-shearers,—23. Even- 
tide: a Second Declaration.—24. The Same Night: the Fir Plantation. 

THE FRENCH PRESS. 

IMPRESSIONS OF ICELAND. 

ARACHNE IN SLOANE STREET. 

TO A FRIEND LEAVING ENGLAND IN SEPTEMBER. 

ARTIFICIAL MEMORY. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

A Rose IN JUNE. Chaps. 7-8-9. 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO,'S POPULAR LIBRARY. 


PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. Bi 


CHARLES READE, Author of * It is Never Too Late to Mend,” &c. 8. 








With an Ilustration. 


| 
The STORY of the ASHANTEE CAMPAIGN. 


By Winwoop READE, the Times’ Special Correspondent, Author of “The 
African Sketch-Book.” (Jn the press. 


MOHAMMED and MOHAMMEDANISM; 


Lectures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, in February and 
March, 1874. By R. BoswortH SmirH, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just published. 


OLD ACQUAINTANCE. By 


TON. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA. An Essay towards 


a better Apprehension of the Bible. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Fourth Edition, 
revised, Orown 8vo, 9s. 

“This book, when it gets known, will become a power, against which one may 
set oneself in opposition, but with which one must reckon.”—Theological Review of 
Leyden. 

“ While maintaining my criticisms, I sincerely wish and hope that England may 
send us many more books as powerfully conceived, as boldly written, as instructive, 
and giving as much food for reflection as this of Mr. Matthew Arnold.”—Mons. 
ALBERT REVILLE, in The Academy. 

“ We can assure every reader that he will find here a serious intention, and a 
sympathetic treatment which, if it does not convince, will at any rate be found ex- 
tremely suggestive. 
be found to separate sects."—North-American Review. 


The MYSTERY of PAIN: a Book for the 
Sorrowful. By JAMES HINTON, Author of “Life in Nature,” “Thoughts on 
Health and Some of Its Conditions.” A New Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s. 

By 


SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. 


J. A. SyMonpbs, Author of “Studies of Greek Poets,” ‘* An Introduction to the 


Study of Dante,” &c, Crown S8vo, 9s. 
SWISS ALLMENDS and a WALK to SEE 


THEM: a Second Month in Switzerland. By F. BARHAM ZINCKE, Vicar of 
Wherstead, and Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. With a Map. Crown 
8vo0, 7s 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 175, for MAY, price 1s. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. Our First GREAT NOVELIST. By George Barnett Smith. 
2. CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty Years Ago. 
8-10. 
3. MENDELSSOHN. 
Conclusion. 
4. Lire on DEATH. By E, B. 
5, A RIDE THROUGH THE BAZAAR AT YARKUND. 
6. DANTE. By Rev, M. Creighton. Part II. 
7 
8 
9. 
0. 





By Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. Translated by M. E. von Glehn. 


By Capt. E. T, Chapman, R.A, 
. ORDERED SOUTH, By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
. MORE ABOUT VERMONT. 

By Mrs. Sandford. 


. A VISIT TO A GERMAN GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
. LAID AT Rest. By Isa Craig Knox. 


NEW BOOKS. 
LIMES. By the 


2 vols. crown 8yvo, 21s. 





Author 
(This day. 


UNDER the 


“Christina North.” 


The BALLADS and SONGS of SCOTLAND, 
in View of their Influence on the Character of the People. By J. CLARK 
MurrRAyY, Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in McGill College, 
Toronto. Crown yo, 6s. 


HISTORY of GERMANY. By James Smz, 


M.A. (Vol. V. of * Historical Course for Schools,” edited by E. A. FREBMAN, 
D.C.L.) 18mo, 3s. [This day. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS for SCHOOLS and 
FAMILIES. By CHARLOTTE M. YonGs. Vol. II1..—The Kings and Prophets. 
Extra feap. Svo, 1s 6d; with Comments, 3s 6d. (This day. 

(Vols. I. and II., 1s 6d and 3s 6d each.) 


The ODES of HORACE in a 


PARAPHRASE. By BR. M. HOVENDEN, B.A. Globe 8vo, 4s 6d. 


THE GOSPEL of the RESURRECTION ; 
Thoughts on its Relation to Reason and History. By the Rev. B. F. Westcort, 


D.D., Canon of Peterborough. New and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
[This day. 


METRICAL 


(This day. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








Second Edition, in royal 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
HE THEORY of STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION. 
By ARTHUR CRUMP. 
“A useful treatise.”—Standard. 
“Tf a man is blindly bent on speculation, we strongly recommend his taking 
this treatise as his guide to the philosophy of the matter."—Saturday Review, 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





The Fourth Period.—Newspapers during the Revolution. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND sons 
NEW WORKS, 





Now ready, at all the Booksellers, price 1s, 


‘The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for MAy 


1874. ’ 
CONTENTS. 

1, PATRICIA KEMBALL. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. Chapters 12-13-14. 

2. GENESIS. 

3. HORACE WITHOUT Hits TOGA. 

4. THE NOVELS OF Miss BRouUGHTON. 

5. AN AFTERNOON WITH ODD VOLUMES. 

6. DRAWN AT A VENTURE. 

7. MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN CHINA. 

8. POLITICAL PRISONS UNDER THE REPUBLIC. 

9. Some ECCENTRICITIES OF THE FRENCH STAGE. 











Feap. 8vo, 2s. | 


10. UNCLE JOHN. By Major Whyte-Melville, Author of 


R : “Kate Coventry,” 
‘The Gladiators,” &c. Chapters 19 and 20. . 


‘TERESINA PEREGRINA; or, Fifty Thou. 


sand Miles of Travel Round the World. By THERESA YELYeERToy, Lad 
AVONMORE. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, v 


“The authoress has not, travelled as any other lady travels, and she does not 





Mrs. Broruer-:| 


It certainly tends to help Christianity, however hostile it may 


Chapters | 


of 


write like any other writer, but as Harry Lorrequer might have written, supposing 
| he had done fifty thousand miles of outlandish journeyings with ‘go’ of the same 
| quality as that which carried him through his Irish exploits. She goes into no 
prelimivary details, avoids the statistics of travel in which books of this king 
| commonly abound ; and is always original, amusing, and surprising.” —Spectator, 


‘The LIFE and LABOURS of ALBANY 


FONBLANQUE. Including his Contributions tothe Zraminer, E lied by hig 
Nephew, E. B. DE FONBLANQUE. 8vo, 16s. . 


“This book is full of delightful anecdotes. We will only quote one, and that 
not one of the best. The Duke of Wellington, on the 27th of November, 1337 
stated that two Irish clergymen had been murdered. Lord Mulgrave exclaimed 
| *Oh, no; not one;’ upon which the Duke rejuoined, * {f lam mistaken, / am sorry for 
it.” — Vanity Fair. hs 


| 
i 
[ 
ANECDOTE LIVES of the LATER WITS and 
| HUMOURISTS. — Curran, Coleridge, Lamb, Charles Mathews, Talleyrand, 
| Jerrold, Aibert Smith, Hood, Thackeray, Dickens, Leigh Hunt, &. By Joan 
| TimBs, F.S.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

| “A fund of agreeable reading which may be dipped into at any place or at any 
| moment with the certainty of fuding something worth having.” —Jui/y News, 





| THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. In 38 vols. crown 8vo. 


| 

“The author attains to genuine pathos.,....A considerable sense of humour is 
displayed, and the author shows vigour in description...... The book contains an 
amount of matter which places it in most favourable contrast to the ordinary 
three-volume novel.”"—Athenxvum, 

“The author has given proof of a rarer dramatic instinct than we had suspected 
among our living writers of fiction. It is not possible by means of extracts to 
convey any adequate sense of the humour, the pathos, the dramatic power, and 
graphic description of this book. We recommend our readers to procure it for 
themselves, and we are quite certain they will thank us for having led them toa 
rare enjoyment.” —Nonconsormist. 


At HER MERCY. 


“Lost Sir Massingberd.” 3 vols. 





By the Author of 


“*At Her Mercy’ contains many pleasant, lively, telling descriptions both of 
| persons and of scenes, and an under-current of genuine, genial, and perfectly 

natural humanity. The heroine's character alone is sufficient to cover a multitude 
of faults; it is conceived and treated with so faithful an appreciation of whatis 
truly feminine and loveable."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The MYSTERY of ASHLEIGH MANOR. 


By ELizA Ruy DAVIES. 3 vols. post Svo. 
“ Three volumes of thrilling interest."—Vunity Fair. 
“The authoress displays very considerable dramatic faculties, and there is a 
very marked and remarkable individuality in the book. Its effect as a whole is 
startling and impressive. The story is weird and ghastly."—Dai/y News. 


'“NOINTENTIONS.” By Florence Marryat, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Authoress of * Love's Conflict,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


| REGINALD HETHEREGE. 


| 
} * 
| KINGsLey, Author of * Ravenshoe,” “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. 








| 
| 


By Henry 


3 vols. crown 8v0. 
[Jmunediately. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


| 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





| 

TINHE WORCESTER REREDOS.—See the 

THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 43d) for View of it—also View and Plan of 

School for Portsmouth—the Manufacture of Fire-Clay Goods—History of 5t. Mary, 

Newington—on Sanitary Work—Art Union of London, Report and List of Prize- 
holders—Modern Parish Churches, &c. 1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


DENTISTRY. 


BUILDER of 





/_— 


| PAINLESS 


MESSR 





Ss GABRIEL, 


} (ESTABLISHED 1813,) 

| 7 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
| AND 

| 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 

| (THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES, ) 


WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 
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W. ISBISTER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. | NEW WORKS. 


JEWISH HISTORY and POLITICS | in the The EDINBURGH REVIEW for APRIL 


ARGON and SENNACHERIDB: an Inquiry into the Historical 








Tree iad Purpose of the Prophecies of Isaiah. By Sir EpbwAnd STRACHEY, | 1. EASTERN ua 
Bart. ” Revised and Enlarged Edition. Demy Svo, 15s, 2. COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS, 
o | 3. PRINCE BisMAncK AND THE CHURCA OF ROME, 
SOUTII by WEST 3 (Or, Winter m the Rocky : Max npn OF RELIGION, 
Mountains and Spring in Mexico. Edited by the Rey. Canon KinGsiry. | G. HYDRAULICS OF Great RIVERS. 


[Newt week. FROUDE'S [Rist PARLIAMENT AND IRISH REBELLION. 
Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S TKOJAN ANTIQUITIES. 


. THe PAst AND Furure OF THE Wuie Party, 


0 b ’, s . r 
see ie = P ’ FRASER’S MAGAZINE for MAY. 
SERBIAN FOLK-LORE. Popular Tales, Selected incited 
: and Translated by Madam CSEDOMILLE MIJATOVIES. Edited, with an Intro- Worktne or rue Iris LAND Act. 
duction, by the Rev. W. Denton, M.A., Author of * Servia and the Servians, VAL MAGGia. 
&e, Post vo. [mmediately. SCOTT AND HIS PUBLISHERS. 


ENGLISH AND GEKMAN SAILORS. 
SACRAMENTAL CONFESSION. By J. S. 


| 
| 
| 
} STORY OF A YORKSHIRG BLACKSMITH. 
\ 

Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Crown 8vo. (immediately. | INTELLECTUAL WILD OATS. 


With Illustrations, demy 5vo. 


MEMOIR of THOMAS T. LYNCH. Edited by 


With a Portrait. Post 8vo. (/minedialely. 


nn 


es 


WILLIAM WHITE. 


THE MORAL CHARACTER OF ROMAN CONQUEST. 
THE Par HER OF UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE IN FRANCE. 
The LIFE and TIMES of LOUISA, QUEEN of ALNANY FoNDL-ANQUE 
Beane tmp Ifuway-ACowssts Brut 






“Miss Hudson has found a capital theme in Queen Louisa, and her book forms 
dial active reading. From its fine domestic tone and the nebility of its sub- | ny TAT LD ‘a . ehh y . 
poe Sonal t to become a common family and school-book in our country.”"—British I he E N G L I Ss I [ In I R E L A N D in the 
‘Quarterly Review. | EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By J. A. Froups, M.A. Vols. IL, and IIL, price 
: | 82s, completing the Work, in 5 vols. Svo, 48s, 
FACTA NON VERBA: a Comparison between 
Catholic and Protestant Cherity in England. By the Author of “Contrasts.” | \ I [ISTO] > Y of G RE ECE By { he Rev 
Crown Sv0, 98. Groroe W. Cox, M.A. Vols. T. and HU, (to the Close of the Peloponnesian 


| 
“A remarkable book. It is a simply told tale of good works done by devoted War), Svo, with Maps and Plans, 36s. 


and noble Engiishwomen, and if it only serve to ca!lattention to undertakings that 
deserve more support than has yet been given to them, it will not have been | 


ee ESSAYS in MODERN MILITARY BIO- 
HEALTH and EDUCATION. By the Rev. | GRAPHY. By Colonel CHARLES CORNWALLIS CHESNEY, R.E. 8yo, 12s 6d. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. . ; 
ESSAYS, CRITICAL and NARRATIVE. By 


[Second Tiousand. 
Winuiam Forsytu, Q@.C., LL.D. M.P., sometime Fellow of Trinity College, 


dSvo, 16s. 


“Those who see the importance of translating the precepts of physiology from 
a scientific * tongue not understanded of the people’ into plain and forcible English, ‘ 
may well rejoice that Mr. Kingsley bas taken up the cause.”"—/all Mall Gazette. Cambridge. 


HYMNS SELECTED from FABER. By R. INGRAM PLACE : a Novel. By a CAPE 


PEARSALL SuiTH. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt extra, 5s, 


COLONIST. 2 vols. crown Svo, 14s, 
: - = “We do not know any novel of these days so intensely pathotic."—Zdinburgh 
The GREAT ICE AGE, and its RELATION to the | Cowan. 


ANTIQUITY of MAN. By JAmes Gerkie, F.R.S.E., F.G.S,, &c.. of T.M.'s 


a Survey. With Maps, Charts, and numerous Illustrations. Demy The UNIVERSE and the COMING TRANSITS. 


“This book will mark an epoch in the scientific study of the Ice Age."— By Ricwaro A. Procror, B.A. With 22 Charts and 22 Woodcuts. vo, 16s. 
Saturday Review. 

“ By far the most important contribution to this chapter of geological inquiry - 1 
that bas yet appeared. We can assure our readers that they will find in it an admir- The CHRON O L¢ IGY of the BIBLE connected 
able summary of the present condition of opinion on some of the most interesting /f naranee ONS RVENTS i ; AY J T 

ingieal ” ; . A rith CONTEMPORANEOUS EVENTS in the History of BABYLONIANS, 
of geological questions, which are here discussed in a most agreeable and readable wee’ wae ae 3a ee v2 hy tPcnnts = inane y ~~ . 
manner."— Westminster Review. a — m” -_— 8S. By Ernest Dé BUNSEN, With Preface by 
° 04 f, MA. , os ° 


OUR INHERITANCE in the GREAT PYRAMID. aaa . 7 > -_ 
2 NRT T ANCE in the GREAT EXEAMID. |... SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY CRITI- 


Enlarged Edition, including all the most important Discoveries up to the CALLY EXAMINED. By Bishop CoLenso, D.D. Part VI., JOS!ITUA, price 
Present Time. With 17 Explanatory Plates. Post 8yvo, 18s. 38 a conghtiag’ he Work. — at , (Vert wah. 


WILKES, SHERIDAN, FOX: the Opposition . 

45 ‘ 4 am © . Y INT Tp > ‘ 7 ‘ rw 

under George the Third. By W. F. Rag, Author of * ena by Rail,” | SU PE uN ATU RA L RELIGION ’ an Inquiry 
Translator of * Taine’s Notes on England,” &c. Demy 8vo, 18s. into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 

“Mr. Rae has, by means of these three biographies, drawn a masterly sketch 

of a transitic n time in English polities, when popular rights were anew declared 





5% aes “eee a me ad yATSN »T) ry. T 
and secured."—British Quarterty Review. The PURE BENEVOLENCE of CREATION ; 
“Mr. Rae has studied his subject theroughly, and has written con amore. He set in Perplexity. By PAR rE r Svo0. 5s , 
: . eS : none ie PO ; rien erplexity. By JASPAR TRAVERS. Crown Svo, 5s. 
has a vy 18s, Outspoken style, and is gifted with a clear literary insight.”"— Letters to a Friend in Perplexity . , . 


has a vig 
Westmins'er Review, 


r . rye ‘ ; 

ZAN; its Tides and Currents and their 

— — — |The OCEAN ; Si 

HANDBOOK tor HOSPITAL SISTERS. By Causes. By WILLIAM Leian TON JornvAN, F.R.G.S. With 12 Diagrammatic 
FLORENCE S, Lees, Superintendent of the Ambulance of H.R.H, the Crown Plates and Charts. 8vo, 21s. 

Princess of Germany for the Wounded in the late Franco-German War. 

ulited by Professor H. W. ACLAND, M.D. Post 8vo, 5s. 

“Tt should be not only in the hands of every probationer, sister, and superin- | On HOSPITALISM and the C Al SES of 
tendent, but also in those of every lady who takes personal interest in the nursing on o9ERATIONS. By Joun Eric Eric nN. Senior Surgeon 
arrangements of the hospitals to which she may be a contributor.”—Times. a r iH np A hm ri a Cc 2 te so aa —— ee ee 

“Well worthy of perusal by all interested in hospital nursing.”—Lancet. oo Carvery Sane Soap ee 

“A book which ‘no lady's library should be without.’ "— Westminster Review. 











- . . ry 
IVAN de R . Bi lla sg ‘ ‘The GEORGICS of VERGIL; Latin Text, 
AN de BIRON ; OF, the Russian ( ourt im the Middle | with a Runniag Analysis. English Notes, and Index. By H&exky Musorave 
of the Last Century, By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 3 vols. post 8vo. | WILKINS, M.A.,, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Crown Sv¥o, 48 6d 
[Second Edition. | 


“Tt is full of the most original and most delicate touches."—Pal/ Mall Gazette. — _ 7 - 
“The most stirring and popular novel Sir Arthur Helps has written.”"—Zritish | The YOUN G CI IR IST | AN ARM I ). or the 


Cwarterly Revi | Duty he Owes to God; a Manual of Scripture Evidence, Faith, and Practice 
for Youth. By the Rey. C, Hoe, Principal of North Cheara Se Surrey. 
| . = " r 
Present-Day Papers—Fourth and Fifth Series. | Crown 8v0, 5s. 


‘ + 1 | . 
( ATHOLIC THOUGHTS on the CHURCH of} Text-Books of Science. 
CHRIST and the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the late FrepERIC MYERS, | “ 4 yy TTA“ a. 1 
M.A., Pery etual Onnate of St. Sea's, Keswick. eae oa 78 6d. cat | PRINCIPLES of M KC I [AN ICS. ] »y J M = 
GOODEVE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Lecturer on Applied Mechanics at the Royal 


CATH( LIC THOUGHTS on the BIBLE and) School of Mines Small 8vo, with 203 Woodcuts, 3s 6d. 
“OLOGY. By the late FrEpERICO Myers, M.A, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. : : ’ 
the MANUAL of QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL 


on world is under great obligation to the late Bishop of Argyll for rescuing 
with mete Thoughts’ from relative obscurity, and giving them publicity ANALYSIS and LABORATORY PRACTICE. By T. EB. Torre, Ph.D. ant 
a the Sanction of his name...... They will become a valued and permanent F.BS.E.. and M. M. PaTrisoN Murr, With Plate and 57 Woodcuts, Simall 
Possession.” — Spectator. Longe ey oh. Be . 

, , 
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HENRY S. KING & CO’S LIST | 





Theology in the English Poets: 
COWPER, COLERIDGE, WORDSWORTH, and BURNS. By Stoprorp A. Brooxe, M.A., Chaplain-in- 
Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 8vo, cloth, 9s. (This day. 


Speech in Season. 
By H. BR. Hawes, M.A, Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


By the same Author. 
| UNSECTARIAN FAMILY PRAYERS, 
For Morn and Eve for a Week, with short selected 
Small square, cloth, 
[This day. 


(Just out. 


THOUGHTS for the TIMES. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
Passages from the Bible. 


red edges, 3s 6d. 


The Higher Life: 


Its REALITY, EXPERIENCE, and DESTINY. By J. BALDWIN Brown, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


[Just out. 
The Church and the Empires : 


Historical Periods. By the late HENkY W. WILBERFORCE. 
J. H. NeEwMAN, D.D. 8vo, with a Portrait, cloth, 10s 6d. 


[Sixth Edition ready. | 


Preceded by a Memoir of the Author, by 
[Just ready. 


Sensation and Intuition. 

Studies in Psychology and Esthetics. By JAMES SULLY, M.A. One vol. demy 8vo, cloth. 

The Relation of the Evolution Hypothesis to The Basis of Musical Sensation. 
Human Psychology. Aspects of Beauty in Musical Form. 

New Theories of Emotional Expression. The Nature and Limits of Musical Expression. 

Recent German Experiments with Sensation. The Asthetic Aspects of Character. 

Belief: its Varieties and its Conditions, The Representation of Character in Art. 

The Genesis of the Free Will D. ctrine. | Lessing's Hamburg Dramaturgy. 

On some Elements of Moral Self-culture. On the Possibility of a Science of Zsthetics. 


Glances at Inner England. 


By EDWARD JENKINS, M.P., Author of “ Ginx's Baby,” &c. 


History of the English Revolution of 1688. 


By C. D. Yonae, Regius Professor, Queen's College, Belfast. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Persia: Ancient and Modern. 


By Joun PigG0rT, F.S.A., F.B.G.S,, &c. S8yo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


ve. 6 ° a » Y olga > 
Vizcaya; or, Life in the Land of the Carlists at the 

Outbreak of the. Insurrection, with some Account of the Tron Mines, and other Characteristics of the 

Country. Crown 8vo, illustrated by a Map and Sketches, cloth. i (/mmediately. 


Robert Buchanan's Poetical and Prose Works. 


COLLECTED EDITION. 6 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, each 6s. 
Vols. L, IL., and IIL, with Portrait, are now ready. 


Songs of Two Worlds.—Second Series. 
A New Volume of Poems. By a NEW WRITER. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
SONGS of TWO WORLDS.—FIRST SERIES. Seconp Epitioy. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“ This writer has a style of the first order for naturalness, lucid fluency, and total absence of crabbed 
or glittering contemporary affectation." —Fortnightly Review. 


[Shortly. ~ 


8yvo, cloth, 5s. (Just out. 


(This day. 


[Just ready. 


[Just out. 


. My { Pas y > 
Slavonic Fairy Tales. 
RUSSIAN, SERVIAN, POLISH, and BOHEMIAN. 
Museum. Crown 8yo, with 4 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


Translated by Joun T. NAAK&, of the British 
(Just ready. 





NEW EDITIONS. 
Third Edition. 
The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. By 
HERBERT SPENCER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


*,* Being Volume V. of “ The International Scientific 
Series.” 


A CHEQUERED LIFE: being Memoirs 
of the Vicomtesse de LEOVILLE- MEILHAN, 
Edited by the Vicomtesse SOLANGE DE KERKADEC. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. [Just ready. 


GIDEON’S ROCK, and other Stories. 

3y KATHERINE SAUNDERS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

CONTENTS: Gideon's Rock—Old Matthew's Puzzle— 
tentle Jack—Uncle Ned—The Retired Apothecary. 


BEATRICE AYLMER, and other 
Stories. By MARY M. HowArp, Author of “ Bramp- 
ton Rectory.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Just ready. 

The HOUSE of RABY. By Mrs. G. 
Hoorer. Cr. 8vo, witha Frontispiece, cloth, 3s 6d. 

*,* A New Volume of * THE CORNHILL LIBRARY OF 

FICTION.” 

CASSY: a New Story. By Hesba 

| 


STRETTON, Author of “Lost Gip.” “The King’s | 
Servants,” &c. Sm. sq., with 6 Illustrations, 1s 6d. | 


~ Third Edition. 
MIND and BODY: the Theories of, 


their Relation. By Professor ALEXANDER Bary, 
Crown 8vo, with Four Illustrations, cloth 4s. 
*,* Being Volume IV. of“ The International Scientific 
Series.” 
Second Edition. 


The EXPANSE of HEAVEN. A 

Series of Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. 

y R. A. Proctor, B.A. Crown 8vyo, with a 
Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 








NEW NOVELS. 


By SUSAN MORLEY. 
By Susan Morley. In 2 vols. 


AILEEN FERRERS: a Novel. 


By the AUTHOR of “ THOMASINA.” 
VANESSA. By the Author of ‘‘ Thomasina,”’ ‘‘ Dorothy,” &c. In 2 vols. 


, (Shortly. 
By J. T. LISTADO. 
CIVIL SERVICE. 
&e. In2 vols. 
By the AUTHOR of “WHITE and BLACK." 
WAITING for TIDINGS. By the Author of ‘‘ White and Black.” In 8 vols. 


(This day. 
By LISLE CARR. 
JUDITH GWYNNE. By Lisle Carr. In 8 vols. 


“ Mr. Carr's novel is certainly amusing...... There is much variety, and the dialogue and incident 
never flag to the finish."—Atheneum, ‘ Displays much dramatic skill."—dinburgh Courant. 


[ Shortly. 


Rhynhart,” 


[/mmediately. 


By J. T. Listado, Author of ‘‘ Maurice 





IN PREPARATION. 
The GOSPEL, its OWN WITNEss, 


By the Rev. STANLEY LEATHES. Being the 
Hulsean Lectures of Last Year. Crown 8vo, 


The SOLIDITY of TRUE RELIGION 
By C. J. VavaHas, D.D,, Master of the Temple, 
Crown 8vo. 


STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
SERMONS, Preached in St. James's Chape] 
Second Series. By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A’ 
Crown 8vo. 


J. H. NEWMAN, D.D., 
CHARACTERISTICS from the WRITINGS of: 
being Selections, Personal, Historical, Philosophi- 
cal, and Religious, from his various Works. Ar. 
ranged with the Author's personal approval. 1 yo] 
8vo, with a Portrait. ‘ 


WORDS of TRUTH and CHEER. 
A Mission of Instruction and Suggestion. By the 
Rev. ARCHER THOMPSON GURNEY. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 6s. _ (Shortly, ' 


By STILL WATERS. 
A New Work. By EpwAarD GARRETT. Crown 
8vo, cloth. [Jn the press. 


MISSIONARY LIFE in the 


SOUTHERN SEAS. 
By JAMES HuTToN. Crown 8vo, cloth. [Shortly 


SCANDINAVIA. 
WAYSIDE NOTES in SCANDINAVIA. By 
MarRK ANTONY Lower, F.S.A., Author of “A 
History of Surnames,” &c. Crown 8yo. 


Mrs. GILBERT (Ann Taylor), 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY and other MEMORIALS of. 
By Josi1au GiLpert, Author of “The Titian and 
Cadore Country,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. With 
Steel Portraits, and several Wood Engravings, 


WILLIAM GODWIN, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY, MEMOIR, and OORRE- 
SPONDENCE of. 2-vols, 840: ---. 4 


B. GRANVILLE, M.D., F.RS., 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of. Edited, with a brief account 
of the concluding years of his life, by his youngest 
Daughter. 2 vols. demy 8vo. With a Portrait, 


VILLAGE HEALTH. 


By Horace SWETE, M.D. 


A. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth. 
(/mmediately. 

This work will be a practical Handbook of Sanitary 
Knowledge for Residents in the Country, Landowners, 
Clergymen, &c., «nd it will deal with such questionsas: 
Air — Water — Soil — Employment — Food —Clothing 
— Drainage and Sewage — Earth Closets — Sewage 
Farms — Sanitary Arrangements of the Mansion, 
Farm-house, and Cottage—Places of Worship and 
Schools — Churchyards and Burials — Position with 
regard to Public Health of the Magistrate, Guardian, 
Overseer, Doctor, and Clergyman—What Ladies may 
do—Epidemics, how to Meet them and Guard against 
their Occurrence—Statutory Laws and Enactments on 
Public Health. 

APPENDIX: Rules for Guidance in Fevers, &c.— 
Mode of Application to General Board of Health, and 
to Privy Council for Inspector, &c.—Forms, &c. 


The SCIENCE of LAW. 
By Professor SHELDON Amos, Crown 8yvo. 
*.* A New Volume of “The International Scientific 
Series.” 


ALEXANDER the GREAT: 
A Dramatic Poem. By AUBREY Ds Vers, Author 
of “The Legends of St. Patrick,” &c. Feap. 8v0, 
cloth, 5s. 


The SHAKESPEARE ARGOSY, . 
Containing much of the Wealth of Shakespeare's 
Wisdom and Wit, alphabetically arranged. By 
Captain A. Harcourt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


IDOLATRY: 
A Romance. By JULIAN HAwTHORNE, Author of 
“ Bressant.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


The ZENANA; 
Or, a Nuwab's Leisure Hours. By the Author of 
“ Pandurang Hari.” 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


HAKAYIT ABDULLA: 
A Tale of the early British Settlement in Malacca. 
By A Native. Translated from the origioal 
Manuscript by JOHN T. THOMSON. “Post 8vo, with 
a Frontispiece. 


SARA COLERIDGE. 
PRETTY LESSONS for 
With some Lessons in Latin in Easy Rhyme. 
Saka COLERIDGE. Imp. lémo. 


WAKING and WORKING; 
Or, From Girlhood to Womanhood. By Mrs G, 
8S. REANEY. Crown 8vo, illustrated, 5s. 


GOOD CHILDREN. 
By 
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